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For more than 5,000 years, silk has reigned as the queen of fine 
fabrics. 


Spun from the most delicate of all textile fibres, a mere 1/1200 of an 


inch in thickness, it is unique in the many qualities of beauty and 
durability which it endows to finished fabrics. 


Ne other fabric can match the beauty of its rich, soft lustre. No 
other material can match it in its ability to absorb and hold the 
brilliance of dye color without loss of its natural beauty. 


Capable of creating fabrics of gossamer sheer, and of a fineness of 
as many as 60,000 threads in 50 inches of warp, silk likewise produces 
the richest of heavy fabrics. 


Silk defies time. Silks, hundreds of years old, at the Scalamandré 
Museum still retain their original beauty and lustre. The flexibility of 
silken fibre enables silk to take and hold a perfect drape, and is an 
important factor in giving silk its long life. 


To see fine drapery and upholstery silks at their finest, and in great 
variety, come to Scalamandré. 


SILKS 


Wholesale Exclusively—Consult Your Local Dealer 


Avenue * NEW YORK * also BOSTON * CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 
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XTILES INC. 
211 EAST 49 ST.,.N. Y.17, 
on the coast - ARNOLD PANNING 


312 N. DOHENY DR. LOS ANGELES 
1122 SUTTER ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
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@UALITY SOURCES 


ACCESSORIES 
Interiors Import Company—231 East 5ist Street, New York 22 PL 3-4954 ...............2.05. 65 
Skinner, S. P. Co., Inc.—225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10 MU 5-8970 67 
ANTIQUES 
Benthan Ltd.—-232 East 58th Street, New York 22 PL 8-3326 71 
Bristol Company—319 East 62nd Street, 55 
French & Inc.—210 East 57th’ 81 
Inc.—143 East 57th Street, 78 
Symons Galleries—22 East 55th Street, New York 22 PL 3-3842 73 
BEDDING 
Beckley, Charles H., Inc.—201 East 56th Street, New York 22 PL 9-8450 .................0.05- 61 
Head-Bed Company, Inc.—162 East 59th Street, New York 22 PL 5-4090 ...............0.0005. 63 
BOOKS 
Hastings House—41 East 50th Street, New York 22 MU 8-0323 73 
DRY CLEANING 
Quality House—111 East 129th Street, New York 35 LE 4-8750 ...........ccceeeeceeeceecneee 74 
EXPORT 
Bradley-Wheelwright Inc.—22 East 49th Street, New York 17 PL 9-5151 .................. 51-54 
FABRICS 
Brunschwig & Fils, Inc.—509 Madison Avenue, New York 22 MU 8-4131 ................00000s 76 
Carter, E. C. & Son: ms, Inc.—49 East 53rd Street, New York 22 PL 5-3888 ...................25- 81 
Greeff Fabrics, Inc.—4 East 53rd Street, New York 22 PL 9-2310 ................ceeeeeeeeceees 2 
Hambro House of Design—17 East 54th Street, New York 22 EL 5-2670 ............0ccceeeeee 13 
Jackson, Elbert Textiles Inc.—211 East 49th Street, New 6 
Jofa, Inc.—45 East 53rd Street, New York 22 PL 5-0500 ............0c0cccccccccecceeeueners 82 
La oe Industries—119 West 40th Street, New York 18 LA 4-5320 ................00. SO 
Lee. H. & Sons, Inc.—501 Madison Avenue, New York # kg, SS er 26 
Tropicraft—535 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Calif. DO “20691 61 
FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 
Edwin Inc.—159 East 54th Street, New York 22 PL 9-8210 68 
ackson, Wm. H. Company—8 East 48th Street, New York 17 PL 3-9400 ...............00 cece 78 
FLOOR COVERINGS 
Adam Carpets, Inc.—14 East 53rd Street, New York 22 PL 8-3287 ............. cc ceccceenccees 59 
Creative Textiles, Inc.—9 East 78th Street, New York 54 
Fritz & La Rue—10 West 33rd Street, New York 1 PE 6-1323 ...............cccccsnccccscceeecs 25 
Gold, William Inc.—19 East 53rd Street, New York 22 EL 64 
Gotham Carpet Co., ‘Inc.—515 Madison Avenue, New York 22 EL 5-1660 ................--+.-- 66 
Robbins Brothers, Inc.—281 Fifth Avenue, New York 16 MU 9-3612 ..............ccceceeeeeee 21 
Vogue Carpet Corp.—17 East 53rd Street, New York 22 PL 9-1990 .............cccececeeeenees 63 
V’Soske, Inc.—9 East 76th Street, New York 21 RE 727-4690 53 
FOAM RUBBER 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc.—370 Lexington Avenue, New York 17 MU 6-2400 .................0000005 23 
FURNITURE 
Angelo Romano Ltd.—226 East 59th Street, New York 21 PL 5-3163 85 
Baker Furniture, Inc.—383 Madison Avenue, RS, .. 86 
Bethlehem Furniture m4 Corp.—2 Park Avenue, New York 16 _ LE 2-7499 7 
Bodart, Jacques Inc.—3 Madison Avenue, New York 17 EL 5-7047 ... <a 
Bradley, The D. R. Co.—22 East _— Street, New York 17 PL 9-5151 ... . 84 
Charak Furniture Company—444 eg an Avenue, New York 22 EL 5-5045 .......... ck Cover 
Colombo, Leopold & Bro., Inc.—327-329 East 34th Street, New York 16 MU 5-3975 ...... < 
Deering Davis Designs, Inc. at Harry Meyers—18 East 50th ast, New York 22 EL 5-3979 i 
Diament, A. L.—34 East 53rd Street, New York 22 PL 3-5455 ...............cceeeeeeees . 65 
Gerald, John Inc.—18 East 50th Street, New York 22 PL 9-2235 « 71 
Hofstatter’s Sons, Inc.—601 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 PL 5-7192 
Kashins, Herman—225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10 LE 2-4724 
Liru Furniture & Designs—320 East 63rd Street, New York 21 RE 7-3680 ...................05. 70 
Mansfield Furniture Corp.—203 East 18th Street, New 33 
Masters, Inc.—66 West 48th Street, New York 19 77 
Meldan Company, Inc.—328 East 53rd Street, New York 22 PL 3-8711 ................00000005 68 
Meyer-Gunther-Martini, Inc.—-511 East 72nd Street, New York 21 RE 4-0878 .................. 4 
Meyers, Harry Company—18 East 50th Street, New York 22 EL 5-9979 .................0000ce. 80 
Orsenigo Furniture mag East 56th Street, New York 22 PL 5-4892 .................. 58 
Co., Inc.—320 East 65th Street, New York 83 
R. L. S. Shops, Inc. —127 East 60th Street, New York 21 78 
Ruder Brothers—385 Madison Avenue, New York 17 PL 8-2893 7 
Scalia, John Inc.—410 East 54th Street, New York 22 MU 8-3075 77 
Stiehl, A. H. Furniture Company—28 West 20th Street, New cucu 14 
Tavis, John Inc.—305 East 34th Street, New York 22 PL 9-7620 61 
Turchin, H. H, Co.—41 East 42nd Street, New York 17. VA TEE 53 
Wheelwright, Richard Inc.—277 East 56th Street, New York 22 PL 8-2750................ 3rd Cover 
Willow & Reed Art Work Mfg. Co.—1 Park Avenue, New York 16 MU 
Woodard, Lee L. & Sons—1 Park Avenue, New York 16 MU 5-0297 17 
LAMPS AND LIGHTING 
Hanson, Paul Company, Inc.—15 East 26th 8 
Lightolier—11 East 36th Street, New York 16 LE 2-2900 ..........ccccccccscccccecccrececeree. 5 
esle, A. R. & Company—110 East 57th 63 
LEATHER 
Adams Leathers Inc.—530 Madisong Avenue, New York 22) PL 9-7303 77 
MARKET PLACE 
Home Furnishing Center—305 East 63rd Street, New York 21 RE 4-5440 ............00.0000055 16 
MIRRORS 
Abbott Glass Company—156 East 120th Street, New York 35 AT 9-7500 
Friedman Brothers Decorative Arts, Inc.—305 East 47th Street, New York 17) PL 5-2737 ...... at 
Friedman Mirror & Glass Company—113 West 2ist Street, New York 10°) WA 4-7050 ............ 7 
Newcomb, F. J. Company, Inc.-—-208 East 52nd Street, New York 22 eee 67 
New Era Glass Co., Inc.—315 East 47th Street, New York 17) EL 5-6696 ..........000000.0.0055 12 
MOLDINGS 
Bendix Mfg. Company—192 Lexington Avenue, New York 16 MU 63395 68 
PICTURES AND FRAMES 
Saxon & Clemens—64 East 55th Street, New York 22 PL 9-5791 83 
SILVER 
Bloom, N. & Son, Inc.—44 West 48th Street, New York 19 PL 72-7580 
WALLPAPER 
Bassett & Vollum, Inc.—515 Madison Avenue, New York 22) PL 9-B056 62 
William J., Inc.—40 East 49th Street, New York 17) PL 91600 
acobs, H, Company 509 Madison Avenue, New York 22) PL 5-6585 
ones & Inc East 57th Street, New York 22 PL. 
enverne Corporation——515 Madison Avenue, New York 22) PL $-0956 


Seeman, James—338 Wythe Avenue, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. EV 475483 
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Mills at Manchester, Connecticut 


CHENEY BROTHERS Textile Manufacturers since 1838 509 MADISON AVE 
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it’s our move... 


...to newer and larger 


CHICAGO QUARTERS 


600 Merchandise Mart 


and 


325 North Wells Street 


Make these permanent exhibits your year ’round 
headquarters for mirrors and mirrored furniture. 


N EW A Exclusive Chicago representatives: 
Flues & Orr, Inc. 


Phone: DELaware 7-0573 
MAIN OFFICE & SHOWROOMS: 315 EAST 47TH STREET, NEW YORK 17 PHONE: ELDORADO 5-6696-7, 5-6683 
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On chair: PRINCESS—Hand-loom from England duplicates 
the fabric provided for Princess Elizabeth's Clarence House. 


Nubby texture, 48" width, in smoke, lemon, green, scarlet, : port . . 

cocoa and natural. Hanging: DUTCHESS—British hand-loom. All im s. .. all exclusive with 

Wide horizontal stripes in six pastel colors: White with lime, 

chartreuse, rose, grey, wisteria and natural. 48" width. ; 

Carpet: CHENILLE from Scotland...stocked in seven colors ambro ouse of esign 

and natural, in 9', 12' and 15'. May be ordered in gny 17 EAST 54 STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
we, 


color, widths to 21'. 
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New York show rooms for Quality Lines for decorators 
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| Important in the large collection of breakfronts and china ¢ 
inets in the Decorators’ Division is this new piece Wi 
: Lewis is making for us in three handsome finisly y wo 
toned and pickled mahogany, and hand-pgy 
f 
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A brief guide to new sources and products, an introduction to little known 
artists and craftsmen, and a survey of current trends from coast to coast. 


WOVEN-WOOD AS DRAPERIES 
AND SHADES 


Newer than new: the Gorman Reed just 
added to the collection of Woven-Wood 
products by Tropicraft, 535 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco. Six cords are grouped to- 
gether with mercerized cotton forming 
an interesting stripe. Another just-added 
is a luxurious, soft-to-the eye combina- 
tion of the same match-stick type of round 
slats tied with rayon yarns effecting vari- 
ations of stripes—a decidedly smart tex- 
tural appearance. This entire line, the 
solution for many an otherwise dismal 
window or partition, is illustrated and ex- 
plained (including prices) in a brochure 
put out by this firm. It tells the story of 
fullness, installation simplicity, price, etc., 
in such a manner as to give inspiration 
for many a job. Write to the address 
above or to Julore, 13 East 53rd Street 

. their headquarters in New York. A 
swatch display showing generous 14” by 
18” samples in a binder (flexible enough 
to be rolled up if that’s more convenient), 
is offered to the trade for $5. 


NEW MODERN LINE OF 
UPHOLSTERED AND WOOD 
PIECES 


A new upholstered line in the modern 
vein—soft, functional lines, classical and 
contemporary forms mating—is the key- 
note of a line of modern upholstered 
furniture introduced at the smart new 
showroom of Vakassian & Sons, at 218 
East 57th Street, in New York. Here is 
none of the all-too-often bulkiness in 
modern design: these pieces are designed 
full-scale but, because of the elimination 
of heavy edges, the group looks space- 
saving—a happy optical illusion. Foam 
rubber and coil spring construction is 
everywhere, trim and handsomely tailored. 
To complement these seating units this 
firm, at the same time, showed a line 
of occasional wood pieces: cocktail and 
end tables. Some free-form and some 
conventional shapes, these stress etched- 
fir finishes in unique dual-tonings, plus 
formica-topped walnut. Architect was 


Zareh Sourian: the happy arrangement 
of conversation settings was done by in- 
terior designer Walter Mehr. Another 
feature of this showroom is the racks of 
fabrics, primarily contemporary in mood, 
for both upholstery and drapery pur- 
poses. 


NEW LA FRANCE LINE 


Fabrics to be introduced by La France 
Industries of 119 West 40th Street, in 
New York, in the June market at Chicago, 
were previewed for those readers who 
will be unable to attend in person. Among 
a wide and varied line of furniture fab- 
rics, we spotted “Herringbone,” a mo- 
hair sticking to its name; “Tea Garden” 
with a satin background; “Flying Disk,” 
a satin-back with a slim whizzing design 
in mohair; “Chaumont,” geometric with 
a bouclé pattern, as good for traditional as 
it is for modern; “Elephant Ear,” a 
carved-effect leaf—its ditto comes flecked 
with gold; “Cobble,” another mohair; 
the flat modern “Golden Tweed” also 
gold-flecked; “Stardust” damask, a mer- 
cerized cotton in a satin-effect with imagi- 
native stars and clouds, their exciting 
“Pendleton” a heavy all-mohair satin in 
fourteen colors; and several more. This 
group, all 54” wide, retails in the $3.50 
to $9.00 a yard range. They all come in 
wonderful, very stimulating-to-use colors. 
This line is shown to interior designers 
at twenty-one La France branches all 
over the country which are stocked with 
upholstery fabrics and supplies. You can 
check with the address above for exact 
locations. 


BEDS, BEDS, BEDS 
BEAUTIFULLY DISPLAYED 


One of the most delightful showrooms 
devoted to the display of beds and bed- 
ding is the newly-opened exhibit of 
Vanguard Furniture Manufacturers, at 
138 East 60th Street, New York. There 
are eight half-room settings in all, facing 
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each other down the length of the large 
room with smart see-through partitions 
giving a wide-open attractiveness, yet 
permitting each room display to be judged 
for itself—a charming, eye-catching in- 
spiration of “Backgrounds for Living, 
Inc.” Traditional, Chinese, French Pro- 
vincial, and Modern are the themes of 
the rooms with beds, spreads, valances, 
draperies, as well as night tables and 
lamps (these latter two not for sale), in 
complete and perfect accord. This firm 
makes its own frames, does its own hand- 
carving, works the job from start to 
finish including the making of draperies, 
cornices, and bedspreads. Designs are by 
Emil Tarlazzi: showroom is under the 
direction of Howard Raphael. Another 
innovation here is their method of show- 
ing thirty or so headboards in what is 
really thimble-space. The secret: all are 
mounted back-to-back on swinging racks, 
a la the fabric trade, so that you may 
flip through the boards with the greatest 
of ease. For hotels, college dorms, for 
small apartments, “The Vanguard Cor- 
ner” is a deluxe idea. It offers a living- 
room by day, bedroom by night aspect 
by showing a daybed and a half-daybed 
(the latter partly concealed under its 
corner-table-unit) which swings around 
after the second bed has been pulled to 
its full length, and locks in double-bed 
position slantwise to the wall. This is a 
bright idea, boon where one wall is 
longer than another. Bedding during the 
day may be stored in hanging shelves 
which form back rests for the sitting posi- 
tion (also locked to prevent the beds 
running from under your client), and 
the corner-table aprons flip forward 
to double as back rests for the pillows at 
night. This unit (minus bedding), retails 
for about $330 in wood or $400 for 
formica Lux-wood: the price is less for 
quantity orders. 
Frank A. Hall & Sons supplies the cus- 
tom bedding, the first time since their 
start in 1826 that they have made their 
popular line available to the decorative 
trade. All prices here are in the reason- 
able, medium range. 


Continued on page 20 
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HOME FURNISHING CENTER 


305 East 63rd Street, New York 21, N. Y¥. 
REgent 4-5440 


Here, in this one building, these notable firms are housed. 
Visit this convenient home of America’s more distinguished 


manufacturers: 
Cassard Romano Co., Inc. Kittinger Co., Inc. ; 
De Gaal and Walker, Inc. Charles Lindblom and Sons 
Ficks Reed Co. V. G. Morris 
Rudolph Guertler Rudolph Sinkovie 

Robert W. Irwin Co., Inc. Wm. M. Weaver, Inc. 

Kent-Costikyan, Ine. Wilton Furniture Co., Inc. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR FINE HOME FURNISHINGS 
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PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE HOME OF MISS CLAUDETTE COLBERT 


The Orleans Group —a favorite from the beginning... for its old-world charm, 
WO O D A R D its flowing design of oak leaves, acorns and scrolls, and for its invitation to comfort. 


The focal point of terrace or garden, the beautiful Orleans Group will gracefully 


ar style authority in wrought iron enhance outdoor living. Parkerized, like all Woodard furniture, for rust protection. 
Permanent Showrooms: 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 203 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE 1950 CATALOGUE 1644-45 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois 8800 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 
| LEE L. WOODARD SONS Owosso, Michigan 
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ANTIQUE 
COLLECTION 


The Steuben collection of English and Irish 16th, 17th, and 
18th century glass is the largest and most complete in America. 
It includes candelabra, candlesticks, table glass, decanters, 
bowls, and sweetmeat dishes. Many of these, together with 
other objects, are museum specimens and historical pieces. 


From a Selection of Fingerbowl Sets 
Early 19th Century 


Reading from upper right. . . Set of 12 fingerbowls, double lipped, 
with panel cutting and encircling bands. England, circa 1800. Price 
$375... Set of 10, double lipped, broad cut fluting at base. England, 
circa 1810. Price $225... Set of 12, plain, with double lips. England, 
circa 1800. Price $265. . . Set of 8, double lipped, with band of 
diamond cutting, flute cut at base. England, circa 1810. Price $275. 


STEUBEN GLASS 


718 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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CARPETS, TILES, AND 
LINOLEUM COORDINATED 


The same organization that was commis- 
sioned to do the large floor covering 
installations at the New York World’s Fair 
in 1939 and the United Nations build- 
ing for next fall’s opening is ready to 
whiz into place any carpet, asphalt, rub- 
ber, cork, or linoleum surface your client 
can possibly dream up. We refer here to 
the newly-organized firm, Carpets by 
William Gold, Inc., 19 East 53rd Street, 
New York, under the direction of Lester 
Belmuth, a to-the-interior-designer off- 
shoot of the firm of William Gold, Inc., 
which has been functioning with stress 
on the unusual and the difficult for some 
twenty-odd years. This new showroom 
gives dramatic emphasis to the versatile 
use of hard surface mediums in conjunc- 
tion with the finest carpeting. Over 300 
different carpet samples in a gamut of 
textures and colors are on display—plus 
their color and mood counterparts in 
hard surface materials. Near the entrance 
a wall finished in cork squares forms a 
three-dimensional effect to background a 
correlated display of fabrics and acces- 
sories selected to point up the use of 
textured walls in period settings. An eye- 
catcher here, it should be even more 
interesting in your client’s den or library. 
A special alcove highlighting the color 
and design story is most exciting. The 
floor here is graced with a series of inter- 
locking circles in chocolate and white 
linoleum—an optical illusion which 
switches with your position in the room. 
On specially-designed squares are shown 
the unlimited possibilities in designing in 
linoleum—color wheels, varying motifs 
which merely give hint to the expert 
work done by this firm in their any- 
design, any-color, any texture-effect offer- 
ing. Here is a source which comes 
through with fast (and we mean a short 
day or two if your client is in a tearing 
hurry) service. 


CUSTOM WORK: 
UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 
AND DRAPERIES 


A new firm specializing in the creation of 
fine custom upholstered furniture and 
draperies for the trade has opened under 
the name of George Tregard Co., with 
showrooms at 162 East 62nd Street, New 
York. Mr. Tregard has long been known 
for his masterful technique re the uphol- 
stery problem. Every job is handled with 
kid-glove precision. Designs may come 
from you, or they will suggest something 
which is exactly-right and sure to make 
a hit with your client . . . a very good 
source to keep in mind for those who 
seck perfection of tailoring, the finest 
of workmanship. 
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Continued from page 15 


EARLY AMERICAN: 
RHYTHMICAL LAMP DESIGNS 


Entirely new lamp forms which attest to 
the talent, the imagination, and the per- 
sonality of their creator are those hand- 
crafted by Bear Newman of New Milford, 
Connecticut. Mr. Newman, formerly a 
successful Hollywood lawyer, turned his 
attentions to the good earth in order to 
gain a more intimate feeling of the Early 
American motifs in which he was inter- 
ested. His early farming attempts were 
noteworthy in that results were as good 
(if not better) than his more experienced 
neighbors, but to accomplish as much as 
they did, he was often to be found cul- 
tivating his crops by flashlight, the sun 
having long since set on his meticulous 
efforts. The same loving care is to be 
found in the series of one-of-a-kind lamps 
which are still-life compositions of Early 
American forms. Each lamp tells a story. 
One has a worn old boot casually set 
atop an old scraper on a two-step mount. 
Another features a wagon-jack from 1861 
which raises and lowers the lamp in rat- 
chet-effect, teamed with part of a rim and 
an old hub ring. There is a setting of 
bean-pot, salt-and-pepper, a duck-billed 
knife, and a napkin; a doctor’s kit set-up; 
and a series of others equally historical in 
their makeup. The evolution of this in- 
terest has resulted in a new group of 
lamps which combine old forms—spikes, 
gutter hangers, hooks, chains, etc.—all 
hand-forged and made by the village 
blacksmith, then pitted by hand, exactly 
as they were a century or so ago. There 
are now six different rust-lacquered com- 
binations which are fashioned completely 
by hand with what we consider to be an 
amazingly painstaking care. The result: 
lamps modern in feeling with a heritage 
of a youthful America in every line and 
detail. This entire series is on display at 
the Vincent Lippe Co. at 225 Fifth Ave- 
nue, in New York, retailing at $39.50 
complete. 


HOME FURNISHING CENTER: 
QUALITY PLUS 
CONVENIENCE 


The line of least resistance—the time- 
saving, step-saving approach to the selec- 
tion of the ingredients for memorable in- 
teriors—is popular with most of us. Your 
reporter found this a happy assignment— 
sheer pleasure, in fact, to zip in and out 
of the elevator and spot, on the various 
floors, some of the finest firms in the field 
—and all in one convenient building. 


The convenience, this assurance of see- 
ing only items and services of the highest 
calibre is precisely what Hugh F. Waiker, 
president of the 305 East 63rd Realty 
Corporation and co-owner of the build- 
ing with Cassard-Romano, had in mind 
when he set up this coterie of firms dedi- 
cated to serving the trade. It is (and be- 
comes increasingly more so as additional 
firms join the ranks), a “marketplace” 
encompassing all home furnishings needs, 
both traditional and modern. 

Starting from top to bottom, the first 
stop is De Gaal and Walker, Inc., on the 
fifteenth floor, specialists for twenty years 
in manufacturing and designing a superb 
custom line of French Provincial for liv- 
ing-, bed-, and dining-rooms. Their show- 
room is pleasant, as realistically “home- 
like” as is possible, the better to display 
their mostly-by-hand pieces fashioned by 
skilled artisans—hand-finished to simulate 
French walnut or fruitwood, and beauti- 
fully antiqued. (Space is limited here, but 
—take it from us—the list of fine stores 
throughout the country which maintain 
permanent displays of this line reads like 
a Who’s Who of retailing.) Of their ex- 
tensive line, two new items captured our 
interest: the first, a magnificent break- 
front with a fluorescent built-in light that 
goes on when the writing section is opened 
after the fashion of the so-well-known re- 
frigerator. This must have been designed 
by someone who was plagued (formerly) 
with a light under his elbow on a less- 
than-spacious desk surface. Another new 
design is their dining table with shaped 
aprons sliding into place and leaves com- 
ing from their felt-protected hiding place 
inside the table—a technique which does 
away with the storage problem of leaves, 
prevents them at the same time from 
warping, and makes this a finished-all- 
around table whatever the size of the eat- 
ing-congregation. As their entire line, 
these pieces may have painted or wood 
finishes done to order. 

On the same floor: William M. Weaver, 
Inc., one of the finest special-order paint 
men in the world (or so we’ve heard). An 
artist to his fingertips, Mr. Weaver can 
execute any design dreamed up by the 
most talented decorator, the most pre- 
cious client. 

Step out at the eleventh floor for Robert 
W. Irwin Co., Inc., where an eye-catching 
and varied setup of 18th-century English 
French Provincial, and modern pieces 
are smartly grouped for ease in viewing, 
spaced in conversation settings un-cubic- 
led to give a handsome, wideopen ap- 
pearance. The news here, at the moment, 
are their new tables featuring exotic 
woods — highly - figured rosewood, burl 
walnut, etc.—including one beauty of a 
48” diameter cocktail table in superbly- 
matched rosewood, and the new modern 
gallery which should be completed as you 


Continued on page 56 
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TEMPLETON’S CUSTOM SCOTCH CHENILLES 


PREFERRED THE WORLD OVER—SINCE 1839 


LUXURIOUS . .. DURABLE . . . SUITABLE FOR ANY DECOR 


The costliest, most durable wools 
——East Indian and Scotch Blackface 
Dyed to match your own color 
Woven seamless to required sizes 
Carving as you want it, if desired 


AND ADMIRATION SCOTCH CHENILLE 


Stocked in New York, in 7 colors, 
in 9’, 12’, 15’ and 18’ widths, for immediate 
and early shipments. 


TEMPLETON CHENILLES may be had at 
the foremost decorator supply houses. 


Look for the tan-specked, brown wool back. It’s TEMPLETON'’s the decorator’s Chenille 


JAMES TEMPLETON & CO., LTD., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 
The oldest name in Chenille—Famous for 111 years 


ROBBINS BROTHERS, INC., 281 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 
Sole U. S. Agents 
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Achieve better design 
... yet be sure of comfort 


When you use Restfoam, you're sure of that ever- 
inviting magic touch of comfort. 


And what comfort it is! Until you've tried Restfoam, 
you can’t really know what we mean. 


Use it in deep molded cushions. Use it in medium 
thicknesses for backs and armrests. Use it 
any place over wood or metal. 


Remember . . . Restfoam is more than just comfort 
cushioning. Used as a functional part of the 
design, it opens up a whole new avenue of pleasing 
shapes and contours. 


Hewitt Restfoam, made from creamed liquid latex 
from Central Malaya, is being specified 
by more and more of the leading designers. 


If you haven’t used it, you owe it to yourself to 
do so right now. 
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@ HEWITT RESTFOAM DIVISION OF HEWITT-ROBINS INCORPORATED 


DESIGN BY GEORGE NELSON... FROM THE HERMAN MILLER COLLECTION 


For suggestions on how to use Restfoam, write today to the Hewitt Comfort Institute. 
Address Hewitt Restfoam Division, 240 Kensington Avenue, Buffalo 5, New York——370 
Lexington Avenue, New York 7—-or 1230 American Furniture Mart, Chicago, I!linois. 
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wallpaper 
division 


announces with pride, the 
WINNERS OF THE NATIONWIDE 


1950 JULORE 


DESIGN COMPETITION 


first prize $200 

Ruth Huendorf, 2648 Argyle St., 
Chicago, Ill., a student of the 
Institute of Design of the Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology. 


second prize $150 

Mae Rabach, 1259 Boynton 
Ave., Bronx, New York, a stu- 
a of Pratt Institute, Brook- 
yn. 


third prize $100 
Milton A. Geis, 3215 West 
Park Hill, Milwaukee, Wis., a 
student of the Layton School of 
Art, Milwaukee. 


fourth prize $50 

David Zeese, 936 East Savannah, 
Detroit, Michigan, a student of 
the Cranbrook Academy of Art, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


honorable mention 

Joseph Cada, 4758 South Throop 
St., Chicago, Ill., a student of 
the Institute of Design of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology. 


jury of 
awards 


fabric 
division 


first prize $200 

Alice-Ann Smith, 8624 White Oak 
Ave., Hammond, Ind., a student 
of the Chicago Art Institute, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


second prize $150 

Jane Dinsmore, 1390 I1th Ave., 
San Francisco, Calif., a student of 
the California School of Fine Arts, 
San Francisco. 


third prize $100 

Elizabeth Harms, 442 Belden Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., a student of the Art 
Institute of Chicago. 


fourth prize $50 

Martha-Ann Stehli of Upper 
Montclair, N. J., a student of the 
Moore Institute of Art, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 


honorable mentions 

Mae Rabach, 1259 Boynton Ave., 
Bronx, New York, a student of 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. Neal 
Cotton, 80 Clifford St., Roxbury, 
Mass., a student of the Massachu- 
setts School of Art, Boston, Mass. 
George Tscherny, 269 Reyerson 
St., Brooklyn, New York, a student 
of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. Pearl 
Seligman, Claxton, Georgia, a stu- 
dent of the University of Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia. 


THEODOR MULLER, Chairman, member, American 'nstitute of Decorators and 
American Institute of Architects 
HARRY V. ANDERSON, Editor, Interior Design and Decoration 

HERBERT T. ANDERSON, Vice-President, Paine’s of Boston, Inc. 

KARL BOCK, President, American Institute of Decorators 

HARRIET BURKET, Interior Design Editor, “Women’s Home Companion” 

MARY DAVIS GILLIES, Editor, Interiors and Architecture, “McCalls Magazine” 
ELINOR HILLYER, Home Planning Director, “Living for Young Homemakers” 
MARY E. MONZE, Decorating Editor, “The American Home” 

CHARLES B. TANNER, Business Manager, “Department Store Economist” 

IVAN THOMPSON, Director of Decorative Galleries, Neiman-Marcus, Dallas, Tex. 
VAN DAY TRUEX, President, Parsons School of Design 

LAZETTE VAN HOUTEN, Fashion Editor, “Retailing Daily” 


JOHN VASSOS, Member of Executive Committee and Past President, American 
Designers’ Institute 


Entries in the 1950 Julore Design Competition were received from students in 
38 states attending 124 universities, colleges, fine and applied art schools and high 
schools. Final decisions on all awards were made by our panel of noted Home 
Furnishings experts. 


“cor 
—Jjutlore WALLPAPER 


13 East 53rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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“outstandingly handsome” 


“India Modern’ rugs are outstandingly handsome,” says Mr. Allan Gould, 
famous designer “Their richness of texture and tone ...make a 
luxuriously beautiful floor in any style of room.” 


“India Modern” carpets and rugs, hand-woven in the age old 
Oriental Rug tradition, offer your clients lasting beauty at 
marvelous cost for such luxury. The entire line, in a wide variety of 
soft pastel shades on Plain, Carved or Hand-Embossed field effects 
may be seen at our showrooms. Sets of 12” x 12” or larger 
floor samples are available at slight cost. 


“*India Modern’’ butterfly pattern. 
Shown with Mr. Gould's latest designs for 
Functional Furniture Manufacturers, 


Send for catalog D 
Lhe ae Cbiental Carpet Mt 
10 WEST 33rd STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y, 365 Weston ROAD, TORONTO 9, CANADA 
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AID Membership 


INTERIOR DESIGN AND DECORATION 


JUNE 1950 


Next year, 1951, the American Institute of Decorators will hold its 
20th annual convention in Grand Rapids, Michigan. It will return to 
its birthplace to pay tribute to the foresight and vision of the Grand 
Rapids manufacturers who so thoroughly saw the need of a national 
organization for the interior decorators or interior designers. 


Your profession has a dignity and character today which it lacked 
twenty years ago. Then its future was somewhat nebulous. The full 
credit for this transformation should go entirely to the fine work done by 
the American Institute of Decorators. 


I attended the founding conference of the AID and have since been 
in a good position to evaluate the great contribution that has been made 
in the fields of education, business ethics and good design. 


It is our obligation as publishers of a professional magazine for you 
as an interior designer to urge you to become a member of the AID if 
you are not already one. Your contribution is necessary. No organiza- 
tion can progress unless it continually is revitalized with new thinking. 
You owe it to yourself and to your fellow interior designers to help im- 
prove your profession. 


Don’t procrastinate any longer. Make your application now, directly 
to Mrs. May Girard, Executive Secretary at the National Headquarters, 
41 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


Our April editorial was titled “For Every Member, A New Member.” 
We certainly hope that every present AID member will put this state- 
ment into action. Let’s double the membership by the time of the 20th 
Conference. 
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Hedrich-Blessing Studio 


PROVINCIAL 
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hen clients Mr. and Mrs. Harry Kulp called on interior designer 

and architect Walter S. Frazier of Frazier & Raferty, Geneva, 

Illinois, they were more than committed to a scheme of decora- 
tion. Reason number one was the fact that Mr. Kulp, as a well known 
manufacturer of fine French reproductions had a natural interest in that 
field of design; reason number two was the structure they had acquired 
for remodeling. Originally a coach house on the old Robert Mandel 
estate, in Highland Park, a Chicago area landmark, the building lent 
itself with few changes to a Provincial scheme. Already low and meander- 
ing in plan, the transformation required more of the services of an in- 
terior designer than an architect, yet the knowledge ability of both, if 
the niceties of a subtle period were to be combined with a thoroughly 
contemporary concept of living. 

As seen now, gleaming white painted fieldstone and terra cotta Belgian 
tile roofing breathe the provinces, set the house apart from its setting 
of flowering fruit trees and naturalized planting. The main, two-story 
building is flanked by asymmetric wings, a living room to the left, service 
quarters and garage to the right. A gravel court and flagstone terrace is 
surrounded by an informal “wild” garden which continues around the 
house into the orchards. Great shutters now surround what used to be 
coach house doors, and a central entrance door is highlighted with 
white, boasts large brass knobs, and is flanked with overscaled carriage 
lamps which softly light a tulip and fir border. 

The entrance gallery, seen below, guides the visitor into the library 
at the right, or on to the living room, set in its own wing. Typically, 
the floor is uncarpeted and gains its warmth from red split paving brick, 
highly polished, simple yet friendly against pale French gray walls. 
Here, at once, architectural know-how is apparent. The fine character 
of door moldings is exquisitely thought out, drawn, and proportioned, 
and outlinted in white for further emphasis. Louvered library doors are 
balanced by full shutters on the large French windows facing the court. 
Fine brass hardware is everywhere, a touch the French know so well as an 
important one, out of all proportion to size or the function of the objects 
involved. An old brass and crystal hanging light sparkles against a dead 
white ceiling, and potted red geraniums add a note of vibrant color. 
Having established a note of informality, interior designer Frazier points 
up the whole with a masterly stroke—a group of black and gilt Regency 
chairs, completely urbane, uncompromisingly ceremonial, set under 
a fine collection of hand colored engravings of the haute école. 


WALTER FRAZIER RECAPTURES THE CHARM OF FRANCE 


IN HIS REMODELING OF A COACH HOUSE 


FOR MR. AND MRS. HARRY KULP 
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In the living room, a simple Louis XV antique mirror is framed in gilded 
wood and topped with a delicate shell motif. The gilt is repeated in 
small brass sconces where tiny clenched fists hold hunting horns. Large 
black decorated tea canisters with beige and bisque plaid shades serve 
as lamps, on either side of a Louis XVI mantel in grey and white. 


Oppcssite the living room mantel, a Queen 
Anne secretary holds down a wall, is filled 
with bibelots. A green and gilt barom- 
eter and a needlepoint miniature screen 
on the writing desk are indicative of the 
careful selection of accessories throughout 
the house. Formality and _ informality, 
country and city pieces rub elbows here, 
and decoration, like architecture, is char- 
acteristically understated. 
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The living room (opposite page) is dominated, archi- 
tecturally, by a group of three shutter doors on each long 
wall. One group faces the entrance court; the opposite 
group the terrace, rear garden and orchards. These are 
finished in soft café au lait glaze, antiqued, merging 
into bisque walls which reflect a warm glow on an off- 
white ceiling. A Queen Anne walnut butler’s secretary, 
severely unadorned and uncomplicated in outline, is 
the focal point of a rear wall, balancing in effect a 
mantel opposite. As a foil, Mr. Frazier has contrasted 
the simple rectangularity of Anne with the fussy deli- 
cate arabesques of the Directoire by flanking his secre- 
tary with a pair of sconces in wood and metal of extrav- 
agant elegance. Directoire walnut chairs and a writing 
bench are covered in a white quilted chintz of a celadon, 
rose and sepia pattern, which continues around the 
room. Celadon reappears as a background color in a 
large geometric carpet, sprinkled with yellow, grey and 
lavender. And the same soft green is found in a plaid 
taffeta settee which faces two walnut bergéres across 
an unusual grey and white Louis XVI mantel executed 
in flat relief. 
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A happy complement to the other rooms on the same floor, the dining 
room is typically Provincial, and the simplest room in the house. In- 
terior designer, Walter S. Frazier, chose blue and white here, added 
another cool color, sharp green, to carry out a country theme. 


RA 


Fo 


Against this soft color scheme, the designer has wisely 
used more warm walnut, and gilt, reserving his accents for 
the rich black of the large Chinese tea canisters on the 
fireplace wall, and elsewhere in shades. Here, as in every 
other room, there is a kind of studied restraint, which 
makes for intimacy without clutter, period refinement 
without nostalgia. A pair of rush-seated Directoire chairs 
make no apology for their country air, combine rusticity 
with fastidious detailing which is a hallmark of this 
house. Characteristically this interior is designed to be 
candlelit for parties, or for long winter evenings at home. 

A quiet retreat for Mr. and Mrs. Kulp, the library is 
smaller than the living room, its scale more intimate, 
its exquisitely simple pine panelling cozier. Against 
woodwork bleached and toned to a soft ochre, red 
crackled chintz draperies can be drawn back into 
pockets behind the window reveal during the day, right 
across the windows by night. Bookcases with brass grilled 
double-doors are inset on either side of a fireplace of 
black marble with a raised fireshelf. These delicately 
curving bookcase doors were designed by Mr. Frazier not 
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Like all the rooms in this house, the library can handle many 
people well, is equally cozy for two, a feeling which is carried 
out by the bright, gay needlework rug, the variety of periods and 


fabrics scattered throughout a small space. Like all the other 
rooms, also, it mingles the curved line with the straight, balances 
tellingly the personal touch with the designer’s magic. 


only to relieve the austerity of his rectangular panelling, 
the prim lines of the mantel, but to echo in part the 
rococo curves of a unique walnut hutch bed in two parts 
which faces on an opposite wall. 

Casual and comfortable, this room yet combines a vari- 
ety of formality with it all. A massive Empire chair, 
painted ivory and turquoise and covered in velvet rests 
happily beside the Provincial bed. The bed itself is up- 
holstered unexpectedly in richly ceremonious antique gold 
damask. Flanking it, on the other side is a Régence chair 
of superb quality. Elsewhere are more country cousins— 
a simple walnut wing chair and bergére in rose, brown 
and white chintz, a plain walnut octagonal table cen- 
tered in the room. Dramatic in impact, a black gros 
point rug with multicolored squares of rose and green 
provides the most colorful note, serves to hold many dis- 
parate objects together in clear focus. 

But nowhere in the house is the simplicity of the true 


Provincial—which clients, designer and architect set 
out to capture—more apparent than in the little blue 
and white dining room. The red brick hall floor con- 
tinues on into this room, through into the pantry, and 
out into the service hall in the rear. Easily maintained, 
its shining surface is a perfect foil for a white panelled 
dado, and walls which are covered with a delicate 
white and blue cotton of undulating design taken from 
an authentic old document. Draperies are raw white silk 
with white loop fringe, and under them hang white em- 
broidered mull half-curtains which are used throughout 
the house. On the chimney breast a pewter lavabo holds 
vines which repeat the brilliant leafy green of the chair 
seats. The dining table, which extends for large parties, 
is set with a surtout de table with silver grille, and a 
single great hurricane. Brass is combined with pewter 
and téle, blue and white pottery and porcelains. Practi- 
cality is a point here; but so is imagination. 
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A subtle French blue, celadon and brown 
scheme make the guest room a welcome re- 
treat. Its many paned window commands a 
view of terrace garden and orchards. A pair 
of walnut day beds face each other across the 
room. Draw curtains create a simple modern 
frame for the window and door. 


An extraordinary hutch bed dominates one wall of the library, serves 
as a sort of catch all for scattered antique objects, pet possessions. A 
delightful touch is the charming little enameled clock inset into the 
valance. An ivory and turquoise spoon back chair stands beside the bed, 
and opposite it is a fine Régence open armchair covered in red and 
white stripe. 
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FUNCTIONALISM 
is not NEWS 


In the thriftily-worded preface to his Cabinet Maker’s 
and Upholsterer’s Guide, George Hepplewhite in 1788 
. stated his admirable aims in presenting his designs for 
furniture: “. . . to unite elegance and utility, and blend 
the useful with the agreeable.” 

Evidence abounds in every antique shop to show that 
the designers of old were as constant in their efforts to 
' produce practical and functional furniture as any of the 
modern designers of furniture. That they met with a con- 
siderable degree of success is evident in the variety cf ex- 
| amples shown in the accompanying pages, representing 
-both antique and modern reproductions. If they erred at 
all, it was usually in that they were sometimes over-ingen- 
ious, as witness the Harlequin Pembroke Table designed 
) by Thomas Sheraton about 1793 and described by him in 
The Cabinet Maker and U pholsterer’s Drawing Book as 
i follows: “This piece serves not only as a breakfast, but 
also as a writing table. . . . It is termed a Harlequin 
table for no other reason but because, in exhibitions of 
that sort, there is generally a great deal of machinery 

introduced in the scenery.” 

His Dressing Commode, however, was more in line 
| with present-day designing: “With respect to the dressing 
part of this commode,” Sheraton explains, “it may be 
made either fixed fast, or to be brought forward in the 
manner of a drawer with leapers to keep it to its place. If 
it is made to be fixed fast, the doors may be opened to 
form the knee-hole.” 


Upper left. Sheraton in the Directoire manner, this slim 
table opens into library steps such as the designer first 
visualized in his drawing book. 26” x 41” x 33” high. 
From Ginsburg & Levy, Inc. 


Sheraton describes his Library Steps and Table (left) thus: 
“This design was taken from steps that have been made 
by Mr. Campbell, upholsterer to the Prince of Wales. 
They were first made for the King, and highly approved 
of by him, as every way answering the intended purpose. 
’ There are other kinds of library steps which | have seen, 
r made by other persons, but in my opinion, these must 
| have the decided preference, both as to simplicity and 
firmness when they are set up. The steps may be put up 
in half a minute, and the whole may be taken down and - 
enclosed within the table in about the same time.”’ 
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Old French provincial bijou desk of fruit- 
wood in walnut finish, convertible into a 
table no bigger than a small end table 27” 
high. A little masterpiece from Bristol Co. 


Sheraton loved tricks as his ‘“‘Harlequin Pembroke 
Table’’ indicates. This, and subsequent illustrations 
are from his ‘‘Cabinet Maker and Upholster’s Draw- 
ing Book" of 1793, and are shown by courtesy of 
William Helburn, Inc. 
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Party butler of mahogany, like a bridge table 
when closed and opening into a butler’s tray 
which with the addition of two extension 
leaves make it into a full buffet table, 21” 
x 89” x 28” high. Baker Furniture, Inc. at 
Manor House. 


Mahogany drum table with tooled leather top 
that may be extended to form a dining table 
for eight persons; or the center may be ele- 
vated to provide a lazy-susan for hors 
d’oeuvres. From Natale & Son. 


The great Chippendale, half a century earlier, had de- 
signed sofas that could be converted into beds “by making 
the front part of the seat to draw forward, and the sides 
made to fold and turn in with strong iron hinges,” as 
explained in The Gentlemen’s and Cabinet-Maker’s 
Directory of 1754, and similar pieces were created by his 
less famous contemporaries, such as Ince and Mayhew. 

Even the sectional sofa, that supposedly newest of new 
innovations by modern designers is found to be only a re- 
vival of an eighteenth-century functional prototype, the 
“confidante” by Hepplewhite. In his volume of designs 
he describes it as follows: “An elegant drawing-room 
with modern furniture, is scarce complete without a con- 
fidante. . . . This piece of furniture is sometimes so con- 
structed that the ends may be used as Barjier chairs. . . . 


TM 


Louis XV walnut handkerchief-extension 
table, 35” square, 21” high, with flaps that 
open to increase the top area to 49/2” 
square, 20” high. From Jacques Bodart, Inc. 
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Louis XV fruitwood bedside table with re- 
movable tray for serving breakfast in bed. 
13” x x high. From Nancy 
McClelland, Inc. 
Two Barjier chairs . . . with a stool in the middle, form 


a duchesse” [or chaise longue.] 
Sheraton’s design for a Summer Bed in Two Compart- 
ments was the first rendition of the twin bed to appear in 


Md, 
print. “These beds,” wrote the designer, are intended for 
a nobleman or gentleman and his lady to sleep in sep- f <2 


arately in hot weather. . . .” The first idea for the beds, ae 
he acknowledges, was communicated to him by Mr. , 
Thompson, groom of the household furniture to the Duke 
of York, and it created a minor sensation of the day. 
The Universal Table, truly universal in the extension 
tables adapted for today, exhibits Sheraton’s originality 
of ideas. “The use of this piece,” he writes, “is both to 
answer the purpose of a breakfast and a dining-table. Eighteenth-century type English antiqued 
When both the leaves are slipped under the bed, it will black lacquer and gilt pedestal with brass 


galleries, consisting of three individual tables 
making a total height of 46”. From Hof- 
statter’s Sons, Inc. 


WV 


Louis XV walnut desk that may be trans- 
formed into a dressing table by lifting the 
mirrored center section of the top. Bethlehem 
Furniture Co. 


Sheraton described this Lady’s Dressing Table 
as superior to most: ‘‘These side glasses are 
an addition of my own, which I take to be an 
improvement.’’ A center cupboard was de- 
signed to take ‘‘a lady’s hat, as they wear 


them now."’ ‘‘The other dressing conveni- 
ences are obvious in the plan,” he said. 
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Mahogany ‘‘double-decker’’ cocktail table which 
“rises to any occasion’’ by raising the end leaves 
and opening up the legs to rest on the lower table. 
Kitt-nger Furniture Co. 
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e ‘“‘Danbury,’’ a mahogany drop-leaf oc- 
casional table that expands progressively to 
accommodate twelve persons. 22” x 45” 
closed; 45” x 94” x 29” high extended. 
Charak Furniture Co. 


then serve as a breakfast-table; when one leaf is out, it 
will accommodate five persons as a dining-table; and if 
both are out, it will admit of eight, being near seven feet 
long and three feet and six inches in width.” 

Other furniture designs from the fertile brain of this 
master designer included a “dressing table for a gentle- 
man with space for his library on top”; a combination 
chest of drawers and clothes press; a secretary-bookcase— 
“the use of this piece is to hold books in the upper part, 
and in the lower it contains a writing-drawer and clothes 
press shelves”; a desk for two sisters, as well as several 
original designs for drop-leaf tables, muffin stands and 
chairs. 

No one visiting Monticello can fail to be impressed by 
the ingenuity of Thomas Jefferson in designing both 
furniture and architecture for his own and his guests’ 
comfort. That some of his many devices are interesting 
rather than useful today is natural; nevertheless when 
they were invented they represented the latest ventures 
in functionalism. Visitors are still shown his desk-drafting 
table, his elevator-bed which was lowered at night during 
the summer to gain the breezes from two rooms instead of 
one; his dumbwaiter installed in a chimney-breast; a 
clock that recorded the days of the week as well as the 
hours; doors that opened and closed automatically; and 
several other inventions marvelous in their day. ; 

One of the basic premises of modern design is function- 
alism, and the designers of modern furniture have spared 
no pains in their effort to show that they are superior in 
every way to the great cabinetmakers of the past in the 
efficiency of their furniture. Their pieces, they insist, are 
fitted to the purposes for which they are designed, as no 
traditional pieces ever were, and economical besides, be- 
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A Lady’s Cabinet Dressing Table was de- 
signed by Sheraton who boasted that it 
“‘contains every requisite for a lady to dress 
at. The style of finish is neat and somewhat 
elegant.’’” He was proud of his draperies 
which concealed a receptacle for dirty water 
after washing, and the fact that a writing 
lid slipped out for a busy lady to write a 
hurried note. 


cause no expense is wasted on useless ornament. And 
these things, they say, indicate whether an item of furni- 
ture is functional. 

Yet by applying the same determining factors to tradi- 
tional furniture, we find in a consideration of the histor- 
ical styles that functionalism is not a new idea at all, but 
a very old one that has been associated with furniture for 
centuries. An elementary example is the evolution of the 
desk or the chest of drawers from its beginnings as the 
simplest oblong wooden chest in early medieval days 
when such a piece was used not only as a depository for 
valuables or for a trunk while traveling, but as a table or 
seat, and even on occasion as a bed when its owner placed 
it beside the open fireplace, lay down on top and wrapped 
his cloak about him. 


\ 
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Sheraton bachelor chest of crotch mahogany that opens to re- 
veal an adjustable mirror, fitted shelves for shirts and under- 
linen, space for cravats and handkerchiefs, as well as a writing 
shelf with tooled leather top. A Beacon Hill piece by Kaplan 
Furniture Co., available at Flues & Orr. 


Eighteenth-century antique Venetian sofa 
with seat that opens out in an ingenious 
manner to form a fuil size bed. Olivieri. 
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Louis XV Provincial style writing desk with 
mirrored interior that transforms it into a 
dressing table when the doors are opened. 
Manufactured by Richard Wheelwright, Inc. 


Exquisite marquetry characterizes this rare satin- 
wood Pembroke gaming table with sliding top 
which, removed, transforms it into a tric-trac table. 
28” x 21” x 2812” high. From Frank Partridge 


G Sons. 
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Mahogany dumbwaiter table with collapsible 
stand supporting two extra shelves con- 
cealed in the table top. 24” x 30” x 30” 
high. Available at Harriet Sherry, Ltd. 


Our interest today centers in traditional pieces as much 
from the viewpoint of functionalism as from the idea of 
dualism. One of the simplest and most obvious examples 
to come to mind is the ubiquitous upholstered chair de- 
signed with wings, not only for its appearance—a graceful 
example of the Queen Anne period is superb even today 
in this respect—but to keep draughts away from the 
occupant’s shoulders. In the matter of lighting, before 
the oil lamp appeared, artificial illumination was made 
efficient as possible with little adjustable cradle stands 


Sag 


fitted with ratchets to raise and lower them to any desired 
height. And what was better suited to prevent graceful 
little tables and stands from wobbling on the uneven 
floors of the time than their tripod bases? 

Tables designed during the eighteenth and early nine- oar 
teenth centuries are particularly interesting as examples | “iy 
of functionalism, and included gaming tables that folded 5 
up to become console tables when not used—some with 
little wells for money; occasional tables with tops that 
opened envelope-wise to form card tables; tables with 
tops adjustable to any angle for writing and drawing; tea 
tables fitted with sliding shelves for candles; and work 
tables with attached bags for needlework. 

Today, when new innovations in architecture, heating, 
plumbing and lighting have changed the significance of 
these pieces as well as our living habits, we still desire 
them because their innate fine design leaves them still 
adaptable to new uses, ranging from cabinets converted 
into bars, dressing tables into desks, even to desks con- 

.verted into dining tables, all with no change in their 
design. 

At first glance the individual work of modern designers 


\ 
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seems lost in a crowded and prolific output of contempo- By a simple deft adjustment this mahogany Shera- 


rary furniture, but upon closer examination of the better 
lines the influence of the traditional master designers is 
still very much apparent. 


but sturdy. Wood & Hogan, Inc. 


A very rare Louis XVI ormolu mounted and inlaid 
escritoire, the upper part with sliding pull-out 
drawer, fitted as a secretary. A touch of the hand 
pushes the top back, the desk out. Two large draw- 
ers are below. 3442” high, 2212” deep, 3812” 
long. Symons Galleries, Inc. 
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ton chair becomes a library step-ladder, graceful 
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For the interior designer or architect interested in 
building an office and studio, spacious and adequate in 
every department for serving an active clientele, and 
exemplifying the newest application of materials to de- 
sign, an excellent example will be found in the building 
recently completed by Architect Arthur Rigolo for his 
own use in Clifton, N. J. 

The studio, representing the latest developments in 
building and office design, is located on a plot, triangular 
in outline; and this fact, with the desire for maximum 
illumination at all times, has been the determining factor 
in the shape of the completed structure. The level of the 
property, high above a busy highway, has forced the 
main entrance to the street side and resulted in two main 
facades. But a desirable feature has resulted in the ar- 


Working in Comfort 


rangement for the studio part of the building now faces 
north, which, for designing purposes, is ideal. 

Aside from the interesting and unusual way in which 
Mr. Rigolo has combined wood siding and fieldstone in 
the construction, other notable architectural features in- 
clude cut-out openings in the roof overhang for addi- 
tional light, and a flat roof with a three-inch curb all 
around the edges to store water for cooling purposes on 
hot days. The overhang of the roof on the south side of 
the building is proportioned for sun control—in the 
office to exclude the sun during the hot summer season 
and in the studio to exclude the glare of sunlight at all 
times. 

The design interest of the exterior is reiterated in the 
interior. Entrance is gained directly from the covered 
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stoop into the reception room. The walls here, of striated 
plywood, have been painted chartreuse as a background 
for the green and red upholstered chairs. In reality the 
reception room serves as an outer office, and a shaped 
desk is reserved here for interviews, with another desk, 
set against the wall for the secretary, supplemented with 
files and storage equipment. 

The private office opens off a little hall with blue 
walls connecting the reception room with the studio. 
The walls here are striated plywood in a natural finish, 
combined with fiber board covered with burlap fabric 
dyed grey-green, to which are tacked drawings and 
designs for display during conferences. 

The toilet, compact and well lighted, is worthy of 
mention for its design layout. At one end its lavatory, 
recessed in a linoleum-covered counter, has been in- 
stalled above cabinets with sliding doors. The entire wall 
above the counter is mirrored. 

In the studio the fenestration of the north wall was 
the subject of special study inasmuch as the windows are 
the main source of light. But since they face the street, 
panes of clear plate glass have been alternated with 
translucent panels for the purpose of privacy and at the 
same time an effect of openness with a view of the out- 
side. From the exterior, the uncurtained windows with 


Continued on page 85 


Designing with Mirrors 


Designers Use the Newest Glass Products to Add Brilliance to a Room 


To dramatize a wall for a display and to achieve a spectacular 
decorative scheme in a shoe salon, Peter Copeland Associates 
have used white veined and antiqued mirror by Abbott Glass 
Co., a mirrored glass that gives an effect of spaciousness and 
brilliant lighting. The glass is by Franklin Glass Corporation. 
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With the exception of furniture, perhaps no other 
single factor in the décor of a room contributes as much 
to the success of its design as the application of mirror in 
some form as a decorative feature. Nor is there anything 
—unless it is the proper blending of colors—that will do 
as much to enliven a room as a scintillating expanse of 
mirrored glass. How frequently it is that a beautifully 
designed room is perfect in its furniture arrangement, 
color scheme and selection of fabrics and accessories, yet 
lacks a certain indistinguishable vital quality. Then with 
the introduction of a mirror in some form—either a panel 
over a sofa, an item of mirrored furniture or a surround 
for the mantel—no matter how small, the room instantly 
becomes alive and animated. 

Credit for first perfecting the process of mirror-making 
goes to Delgallo of Murano, who produced the first glass 
mirrors in 1507. His procedure was to float flattened 
blown glass, in two or more sections that had to be made 
small, on a mercury-covered sheet of smooth tinfoil. 
During the Renaissance mirrors developed as an integral 
part of fashionable Venetian life. And by 1534 mirrors 
were still so much esteemed that even a small one was 
considered important enough for a gift from the Venetian 
Republic to Marie de Medici upon the birth of her son. 
It was during the following century that mirrors reached 
the height of their early development. But until well into 
the seventeenth century glass was extremely difficult to 
manufacture, being limited to small sections—as may be 
still seen in the available examples left for us to admire 
in museum collections—and consequently mirrors were 
prohibitive in cost and available only to the more affluent 
citizens. 

Master workmen in Venetian mirrored glass were in- 
vited to establish their art in other European countries. 
In 1670 the Vauxhall glass factory was opened in Lam- 
beth, England. A mirror factory was established five years 
earlier in the Faubourg St. Antoine at Paris, and Louis 
XIV had encouraged the fashion for domestic mirrors 
by having them set in the panels of his coach and order- 
ing the installation of the mirrored walls in the fabulous 
Hall of Mirrors in his palace at Versailles. 
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In an attractive salon with a color scheme 
of soft gray, chalk-white and bright red, 
and such features as the biggest sofa in 
town, vast expanses of mirror by |. 
Schwartz Glass & Mirror Co., a black and 
white floor and imported palm-shaped 
appliques, Earnshaw, Inc., has created 
décor of great style for Michael of the 
Waldorf. 


But it was during the eighteenth century, the golden 
age of the Rococo, that mirrored glass achieved its zenith 
in interior design. So beautiful were some of the rooms 
designed in this medium that they retain their interest 
and smartness even to the present day. A mirrored and 
paneled room from Venice, now in the collection of 
French & Co., may be cited as an exceptionally beautiful 
example of this rare type of interior. It has a large panel 
of glass in small sections set over a fine marble mantel, 
and flanking it is a pair of double doors with shaped 
panels of mirrored glass; above the doors and wall panels 
paintings have been placed to form an integrral part of the 
carved and decorated boiserie, resulting in an interior of 
rare charm. A similar room, originally built for the 
Palazzo Colbogrotto in Venice when the Rococo influence 
was in the ascendency, is owned by the Brooklyn Museum. 

Since the eighteenth century mirrored glass has de- 
veloped with such vigor as to revolutionize all previous 
concepts of interior design. For evidence we have but to 
compare the typical heavy paneled room of the seven- 
teenth century with a gaily painted room of subsequent 
centuries and observe the prevalence of mirrored glass 
used in its ornamentation. Yet it was not until 1845 that 
the silver-deposit process of backing was invented, and 
mirrors before that time were extremely expensive. 

Since its inception mirrored glass has always been con- 
sidered a brilliant decorative feature. But today it 
achieves special significance because of its adaptability. 
For whether it is used in a modern or traditional scheme, 
it lends its beauty and sparkle to whatever style is ex- 
pressed. Nor is it limited to the talents of artisans work- 
ing in other mediums, as formerly, but is most satisfactory 
when specifically designed for a particular place and is 
installed by craftsmen specializing in such work. For 
it is sturdily made in architectural forms never thought 
possible until recent years. These new forms in which 
mirrored glass is available include bolection moldings, 
door panels, decorative friezes, pilasters and capitals. 
And for the fireplace there is heat-resisting glass for 
hearth tiles, andirons and the edging of the fireplace 
opening. 
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A mirrored console with accompanying mirror, manufactured 
with hand-painted decoration behind the glass by Friedman Mir- 
ror and Glass Co. and featured in the striking decorative treat- 
ment by Foy’s, Interior Designers, for Hotel Olympic, Seattle. 
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A mirrored dressing room, the delightful sparkling 
reflections evident resulting from the lighting on 
the strips of mirror composing the shaped dressing 
table; the mirrored shelf in the corner is note- 
worthy. Glass by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. for the 
installation by Regent Mirrored Furniture Mfg. Co. 


The real artistic triumph of mirrored glass, however, 
can be realized only after due consideration of its struc- 
tural importance in the interior. In this respect mirrored 
glass used over extensive areas—as the facing for a chim- 
ney breast, or the dado of a room, for example—consti- 
tutes one of the really brilliant decorative notes in the 
graceful, or flamboyant style of contemporary design. Be- 
sides serving as a light-reflecting medium, the mirror 
enlivens by reiterating every detail and seemingly to pro- 
ject the dimensions of the room to make it more spacious; 
and it is this fantastic trompe l’oeil note which mirrored 
glass bestows that wins the acclaim of interior designer 
and client alike. Colored mirrored glass—tinted mauve, 
pink, amber, gunmetal or even black—has been availa- 
ble in the market for more than a decade. 

One of the notable features of mirrors when used in the 
decorative scheme is that they are always so rewarding in 
their effect, no matter where used, the most casual and 
seemingly unplanned installations never failing to result 


A handsome new cocktail table, top of thick clear glass and 
supporting structure with container for growing plants all of 
antiqued mirror, supplied in any size. Made by William Lyons. 


Red lacquered cabinet bearing sand-etched 
figures of the Zodiac painted gold and set 
against panels of antiqued mirror; the 
painting on mirror hanging against the 
wall is framed in sections of antiqued mir- 
ror; and the lamp base is also made of 
mirror. Manufactured by Harriton Garved 
Glass from glass by Libby-Owens Ford 
Glass Company. 
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in telling effects, so right are they as a reflective medium 
for light in the interior. And when deliberately planned 
for its dramatic qualities, mirrored glass of course is one 
of the most powerful of mediums available to the interior 
designer. The means of combining beauty with drama in 
using them have been many through the years. The 
newest and most delightful way is to combine colorful 
decorated areas of glass with mirror, or these two dif- 
ferent types of glass may be teamed with a sandblasted 
area for an unusual effect, as revealed in several in- 
stances in the accompanying illustrations. 

Mirrored furniture has developed into an important 
part of the home furnishings industry, and in spite of the 
fact that most of it requires custom-construction assuring 
the best joining, precision fitting of the glass to the frame- 
work and withal the most careful workmanship. Ex- 
amples of these finer pieces of furniture, culled from the 
vast resources that constitute the present-day market, are 
presented in the accompanying pages. 

Mirrors today have emerged with a new scintillating 
brilliance, appearing in new versions of old renditions 
styled to complement either period or modern back- 
grounds. The invariable effect accords an old world 
charm with the magnetic appeal of modern, resulting in 
a perfect expression of elegance in the decorative scheme. 
And this can very well mean the difference between a 
merely attractive room and a chef d’oeuvre. 
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A beautiful glass screen which combines a decorative mirror 
treatment with hand-carved decoration for an unusual effect 
that will be enhanced by time. Made by New Era Glass Co., Inc. 


ae To gain a magical effect of spaciousness 
, for two occupants in a small bedroom of 


inextensible dimensions, Interior Designer 


Betty Mindlin has cleverly employed a 
: subtle color scheme of turquoise and beige 


and a picture mirror by Rector Studios, 
Inc. covering the wall opposite the en- 
trance. Glass by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


A Refresher Course Designed For Those With No Time On Their Hands 


TEXT AND DIAGRAMS BY BETTY FREESE 


One of the most obvious assets of the good interior de- 
signer is his or her ability to make his scheme come alive 
to the client, either by words or by pictures, or—ideally— 
by a combination of both. But the draftsman who does 
an occasional perspective has neither the time nor the 
inclination to review a series of complicated hypotheses, 
or to wade through a mass of detailed textbooks in the 
local public library. Interior Design herewith presents 
what it believes to be the simplest methods an interior 
designer can use to explain a problem to a client in a 
manner both visual and accurate. 
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The value of a perspective rendering is obvious: it 
enables both the untrained as well as the trained to think 
more clearly in terms of a third dimension. It provides 
a common meeting ground for the professional and the 
layman. The fundamental principles of perspective are 
very simple, and much of the difficulty which arises is due 
to lengthy and involved explanations of diagrams which 
often appear complicated in themselves. Some of this 
abstruseness is unavoidable, but much of it can be 
clarified by following a few brief explanations designed 
from the point of view of quick reference. All the dia- 
grams and explanations below are compiled for the use of 
interior designers alone, thus avoiding the most common 
pitfall found in textbooks written for architectural 
renderers and industrial designers—intricacy and a 
multiplicity of detail. 


ISOMETRIC 


A complete view of a room can be planned isometrically, 
without the skill needed to proportion architecture and furniture 
in perspective. All the planes of this method of projection are 
equally inclined at a 60° angle so that all dimensions are repre- 
sented in their actual proportions right on the plan. It is often 
not necessary to project all the architecture and furniture in 
detail to provide an adequate picture of a room, and this method 
is widely used especially in large areas such as shops, restaurants, 
and other public rooms, where a large amount of furniture, and 
its arrangement might be confusing in parallel or angular per- 
spective. Its obvious disadvantage is its cold and artificial pro- 
jection and a distortion which robs the presentation of a cer- 
tain amount of vitality and “atmosphere”. On the other hand, 
it is, in some ways, the most “visual” way to present certain 
projects to a client. 
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ANGULAR 


A “two point” perspective is generally the most effective 
means of showing furniture in groups and for attractive room 
compositions. It is by far the most atmospheric of all three 
ways of showing a room to a client. And, in addition, the “best” 
corner of the room can be selected for illustration. (Diagram II) 

Although there are several other methods of angular perspec- 
tive in use, the following system has been evolved as a short 
cut, especially for interior design work. It will be adequate in 
most cases of room projection if care is taken to keep the major 
part of the composition within the Measuring Points and the 
Ground Line. Beyond this area distortion takes place. In this 
method, the corner of the room becomes the Center of Vision 
of the observer, whether or not the adjoining walls are shown at 
equal or unequal angles. 

1. Select the observers position (Station Point) in regard to the 
plan (Diagram I). 2. Establish the Ground Line with the Eye 
Level line 34’ above it (Diagram I). 3. Establish the Center of 
Vision on the Eye Level line and extend a vertical line (above 
or below) to the Station Point at a distance of 21’ (or ap- 
proximately 2$ times the height of the room) Diagram I. 4. 
From the Station Point extend two lines (at right angles) equi- 
distant from the Center Line until they intersect the Eye Level 


are the measured wall heights to scale and all wall breaks, furni- 
ture and openings are measured on these lines. 8. From the Meas- 
uring Point Left (mpl) draw through the corner (x) to the 
Ground Line locating the Measuring Corner (mcl). Repeat 
from the Measuring Point Right (mpr) through the corner 
(x) to the Ground Line (mc2). At the Measuring Corner 1 
(mcl) mark off foot distances to the left on the ground line 
and then carry these lines to the Measi.ring Point Left (mpl). 
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line, forming the right and left Vanishing Points. 5. With the 
Vanishing Point (r) and the Vanishing Point (1) as centers, and 
the radius the distance to the Station Point, interséct the Eye 
Level line. These will be the Measuring Points (left and right). 6. 
The corner of the room is next established on the Center Line 
about 1/3 or $ the distance from the Ground Line to the Eye 
Level line. This assumption varies according to the architecture 
and the group of furniture to be shown i.e. the corner and walls 
diminish with the distance to the Eye Level line, and, in re- 
verse, the corner when established at a lower point brings the 
architecture and furniture to a larger scale. 7. From the Vanish- 
ing Points extend lines from the corner to the Ground Line at 
C and D. These lines form the wall lines of the room and also 
locate the Picture Plane ABCD. The vertical lines AD and BC 
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Where they cross, these indications are marked on the wall line 
and become its foot measurements. Follow the same procedure 
for the right wall. 9. From the Vanishing Point Left (vpl) 
draw through the indications marked on the left wall. Extend 
these lines through the Ground Line. By extending the lines 
from the Vanishing Point Right (vpr) through the indications 
on the right wall, the total floor may be plotted into foot squares. 
10. All the furniture within the room may now be located on 
the floor plan and projected vertically. To locate the height of 
the pieces, extend their corners from the Vanishing Points to 
the Ground Line, where the height is determined to scale and 
carried back again to the Vanishing Points. Vertical lines 
erected at the corners of the plan facilitate gauging the heights 
of pieces of furniture. 11. All measurements of height on the 
wall or measurements of wall furniture such as that in the 
diagram II are scaled on the wall lines AD or BC, 12. Diagram 
III shows how the right angle in angular perspective may be 
placed in order to show more of one wall than another. It is 
usually well to experiment with different views, in rough form, 
before deciding on a final perspective. The methods used in 
Diagram III are, of course, exactly the same as in Diagram II, 
yet the view of the room is quite different. 
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PARALLEL 


The most inclusive view of a room and, in some ways, the 
simplest view can be shown by the elementary “one point” 
method. The Center of Vision (cv) is the focal point to which 
all parallel lines of the side walls and the furniture converge. 
It is located on the Eye Level (el) line, on center of the picture 
plane, or to the right or left, depending on the view of the 
room desired—i.e. a Center of Vision (cv) placed to the left will 
automatically show more of the right wall and, conversely, a 
Center of Vision (cv) placed to the right will show more of the 
left wall. A primary assumption is the height of the Eye Level 
line (el) which, for interior perspectives, is an average Eye 
Level at seating height, 3’6’. A secondary assumption is the 
location of the observer, his Station Point, which is about 20’ 
away from the Picture Plane (pp), or, more accurately perhaps, 
it is a distance of 24 times the height of the wall (Diagrams III 
and IV). The Picture Plane (pp) should be considered as a 
pane of glass through which converging lines of walls and furni- 
ture may be traced according to the Station Point of the ob- 
server. The following steps, if carefully watched, can place at 
the interior designer’s disposal an intelligent means of pro- 
jecting for the client a vivid visual interpretation of any room 
scheme. 
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1. ABCD the Picture Plane drawn according to the measured 
height and width of the room. (See Diagrams III and IV). 
“DC” is, of course, the Ground Line. 2. EL the Eye Level line 
measured 34’ up from the Ground Line. 3. CV the Center 
Vision or focal point of the observer. 4. A B C & D each drawn 
to the Center of Vision (cv) become the wall lines of the per- 
spective. 5. VP (1) and VP (r) The Vanishing Points left and 
right of the Picture Plane (Diagram I) are measured and 
placed equidistant from the Center of Vision (cv). 6. Deter- 
mine how much of the floor plan is to be illustrated and measure 
the depth of the room accordingly. This measurement is plotted, 
in foot measurements, on the ground line from “C” to the left. 
(In diagram “II” the depth equals the width of the room—CD). 
The depth measurement is carried to the right vanishing point 
(line “y”) and its intersection at “X” determines the depth of 
the room. 7. The foot divisions indicated according to scale on 
the Ground Line (CD) should then be extended to the center 


side elev. Sp 


of vision. (These foot divisions now appear on line “DXY”). 
8. The intersections on “DXY” provide a means for dividing 
the floor into square feet by drawing horizontal lines at these 
points. (Thus a simple method for the location of furniture and 
architectural openings from the floor plan). 9. Measure on the 
wall AD and BC the heights of all openings such as the window 
and the chimney in the diagram and then carry these measure- 
ments to the Center of Vision (cv). 10. All measurements of 
horizontal width, such as the window box, the hearth, the rug, 
and all furniture parallel to the walls, are plotted on the Ground 
Line and carried to the Center of Vision (cv). 11. All measure- 
ments of height within the room can be located by carrying the 
corner of the plan of a piece of furniture, for instance, to the 
Ground Line at this point the height is projected back to the 
Center of Vision (cv), and as it crosses the vertical line drawn 
at the corner of the furniture plan the height is then determined. 
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BRADLEY-WHEELWRIGHT, INC. PRESENTS TO 

THE DECORATIVE TRADE IN SOUTH AMERICA 

AND THE CARRIBEAN AREA, A CORRELATED 

COLLECTION OF AMERICA’S FINEST FURNI- 
TURE AND ACCESSORIES 


Interior Decorators and their clients, residing in South America 
and the West Indies, are offered—for the first time—a correlated 
collection of America’s foremost lines of furniture, floor cover- 
ings, fabrics, wallpapers, mirrors and accessories, by the firm of 
Bradley- Wheelwright, Inc., with executive offices at 22 East 
49th St., New York City. This company represents nationally- 
known American manufacturers in the South American and West 
Indies markets on an exclusive selling arrangement. 


D. Richards Bradley, president, is owner of the D. R. Bradley 
Company and Richard Wheelwright, vice-president, is president 
of Richard Wheelwright, Inc. . . Mme. E. de Justiniani, well- 
known Interior Decorator and Designer with wide experience 
in New York and Latin America, is Foreign Director. An out- 
_ standing feature of the Bradley-Wheelwright service is the as- 
sistance that Mme. de Justiniani is rendering to decorators, 
architects, and their clients in the decorating and furnishing of 
important residences, hotels, clubs, and government buildings. 
. . . The activities of Bradley-Wheelwright Inc. in the South 
American and Carribean Area, bring these exclusive lines and 
unique counselling service to the door of those interested in the 
newest style trends in the homefurnishing field. . . . Some of 
the manufacturers participating in this interesting venture are: 


RICHARD WHEELWRIGHT, INC. . . . a beautiful line of French 
Provincial furniture exquisite in detail and proportions. finished- 
to-order, for living room, bedroom and dining room. 


THE D. R. BRADLEY COMPANY... . Versatile, interchangeable 
furniture and accessories of painted aluminum, styled for comfort, 
style and durability. 


BAKER FURNITURE, INC. . . . 18th Century reproductions, and 
= East modern, for every room pleasing those who appreciate the 
nest. 


LEE L. WOODARD SONS. .. . beautiful wrought iron furniture, 
= a terrace, porch or garden, flowing design, versatile and very 
urable. 


CARLTON-SURREY, INC. . . . distinctive, custom-designed modern 
executive office furniture, in addition to expertly-tailored and well 
syled living room upholstered pieces. 


V’SOSKE, INC. ... magnificent hand-loomed, specially-designed 
rugs, created for the discriminating taste. 


HERMAN MILLER FURNITURE COMPANY. .. . exciting modern 
furniture and_accessories in combinations of wood and metal, de- 
signed with a definite flair for smart, functional rooms. 


H. H. TURCHIN COMPANY. .. . artistry in glass, expressed in 
furniture and accessories, adding spirit and richness to rooms of 
many moods. Also handsome, unusual wood-and-glass combinations. 


JAMES SEEMAN... . hand-screened mural papers which cater to 
a ges of subjects, because they enhance rooms of any propor- 
tions, with zest and unusual colorings. 


CREATIVE TEXTILES, INC. . . . distinguished, yet moderately- 
priced, hand-loomed carpets and rugs of exceptional beauty and 
charm, designed with great imagination, 


FRIEDMAN BROTHERS DECORATIVE ARTS, INC. .. . splendid 
assortment of fine mirrors, cornices and decorative accessories. 


WILLOW & REED ART WORK MFG. COMPANY. . . . East Indies 
Rattan furniture at its best, featuring groups and individual pieces, 
created for indoor-outdoor, formal-informal living, Also a collection 
of rattan lamps and planters. 


PLEASE REFER ALL INQUIRIES TO: 


BRADLEY - WHEELWRIGHT, INC. TIENE EL 
HONOR DE PRESENTAR AL COMERCIO DECO- 
RADOR EN LOS PAISES DE AMERICA LATINA, 
UNA COLECCION INTEGRA DE LOS MUEBLES Y 
ACCESORIOS MAS FINOS NORTEAMERICANOS 


Por primera vez—la firma de Bradley-Wheelwright, Inc., con 
oficinas ejecutivas en el 22 Este calle 49—Ciudad de Nueva 
York—ofrece a los decoradores interiores y su distinguida 
clientela de la America Latina, una coleccién integra de las mas 
exclusivas clases de muebles alfombras, tejidos, papeles de pared, 
espejos y adornos en general. Esta firma representa exclusiva- 
mente en Hispanoamerica, fabricantes nacionalmente recono- 
cidos, ofreciendo condiciones de ventas muy especiales. D. 
Richards Bradley, presidente de la compafiia, es duefio de la 
compania D. R. Bradley, y Richard Wheelwright, vice presidente, 
es propietario de la compafia Richard Wheelwright. . . . Mme. 
E. de Justiniani, famosa decoradora internacional, con vasta ex- 
periencia en Neuva York y la America Latina, es la directora en 
los paises extranjeros. 


Un hecho extraordinario de la firma Bradley-Wheelwright, Inc., 
es el servicio de rendir asistencia a los decoradores, arquitectos 
y sus clientes, en decorar y amueblar importantes residencias, 
hoteles, clubs, y oficinas de gobiernos, etc. . . . El objeto prin- 
cipal de la firma de Bradley-Wheelwright, Inc. en la America 
Latina, es de llevar a las casas de las personas interesadas, los 
ultimos estilos decorativos. He aqui algunos de los fabricantes 
que participan en esta interesante ventura: 


RICHARD WHEELWRIGHT, INC... una bella coleccién de 
muebles Provincial Frances, perfectos en detalles y proporciones, 
para salas, dormitorios y comedores, hechos con, maderas solidas 
acabadas al gusto del cliente. 


D. R. BRADLEY COMPANY... . versatiles, muebles intercambi- 
ables, y adornos de aluminio pintados, con estilo y durabilidad, 
dando el comfort mas perfecto. 


BAKER FURNITURE, INC... . reproducciones del siglo 18 y 
muebles de estilo Chino-Moderno, para cualquier habitacion, satis- 
faciendo solamente los gustos mas refinados. 


LEE L. WOODARD SONS. .. . preciosos muebles de hierro para 
terraza y jardin con dibujos variades, versatiles y durables. 


CARLTON-SURREY, INC. . . . muebles modernos de oficina, muy 
distinguidos. con dibujos especiales, ademis muebles tapizados en 
perfectos estilos. 


V’SOSKE, INC. . . . alfombras magnificas, especialmente dibujadas 
para satisfacer el gusto mas exigente. 


HERMAN MILLER FURNITURE COMPANY. .. . muebles y ac- 
cesorios muy atractivos, hechos en combinaciones de madera y metal. 
dibujados y fabricades con ideas definitivas hacia la utilidad como a 
la belleza de las habitaciones. 


H. H. TURCHIN COMPANY. . . . artisteria en cristal, expresado 
en muebles y accesorios, dando un sentido de riqueza a cuartos de 
toda clase. Tambien extraordinarias combinaciones de muebles en 
cristal y madera, 


JAMES SEEMAN. .. . papeles de pared pintados a mafo, de una 
variedad enorme, ttiles, porque embellecen cuartos de todo tamaio, 
con sus diversos colores tan delicados. 


CREATIVE TEXTILES, INC. .. . alfombras preciosas, a precios 
muy moderados, apesar de ser fabricadas a mano, de calidades 
superiores, 


FRIEDMAN BROTHERS DECORATIVE ARTS, INC. . . . surtido 
extraordinario de espejos, accesorios y cornisas finas. 
WILLOW & REED ART WORK MFG. COMPANY. . . . muebles 


hechos del mejor mimbre de las Indias, enseflandoe grupos y piezas 
separadas, para el uso en la terraza, tanto como para el interior de 
la casa, Tambien una coleccién de limparas y floreros de mimbre. 


PARA DETALLES E INFORMES REFIERASE A: 


BRADLEY-WHEELWRIGHT, INC. 22 EAST 49th STREET - NEW YORK 17, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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EGYPTIAN FLOWER 
ARRANGEMENT 


PART ONE OF A SERIES ON HISTORIC 
FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS STUDIED 


FOR MODERN USE, 


By Margaret Fairbanks Marcus 


Nowhere in the world have flowers been more loved 
than by the Egyptians who lived in ancient times along 
the Nile River. While the climate was ideal and the 
soil of the richest, deposited by the yearly overflow of the 
river, arduous artificial irrigation was essential, and 
Greek and Roman visitors marvelled at the energy, skill 
and enthusiasm of Egyptian gardeners who managed to 
maintain a profusion of bloom throughout the year. 
Rose and violets, they have reported, were kept in con- 
tinuous flower. In fact, in her late years, when Rome 
was rich and flourishing, she shipped roses to the 
flower markets of that extravagant and lavish city. The 
Egyptian Kings were as ardent collectors of plants as 
the Mughal emperors, and visitors and tribute bearers 
from foreign lands brought exotic plants as gifts, so that 
the variety of trees, shrubs, vines and herbs was striking. 
Royal expeditions to Punt, in Africa, undertaken by 
Queen Hatshepsut and Rameses III, brought back trees 
and plants from this rich tropical region to the south 
of Egypt; notably the highly valued shrub which they 
called the incense bearing sycamore, probably the obli- 
banum, whose dried gum we call frankincense. 

Texts and the tomb and temple scenes have contrib- 
uted enormously to our knowledge of Egyptian affairs. 
Studied and carefully interpreted, they can tell us much, 
if not all, of this country’s use of plant material. In the 
tomb pictures, we can see that flowers were the joyous 
accompaniment of every hour of the people’s lives. 
Wherever the Egyptian moved, whatever his task, he 

Continued on page 59 
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Continued from page 20 

read this. This latter features blond- or 
natural-finished walnut in pieces for bed- 
room, living, or dining-room—all modern 
with substance, taste, and distinction 
rather than planned for frivolity. 

The eighth floor is shared by Kittinger 
Co., Inc. and Ficks Reed Co. Kittinger’s 
recently-opened showroom, mentioned in 
some detail in the April Market is handled 
here by J. Mason Read—a handsome dis- 
play of 18th-century English, reproduc- 
tions of Colonial Williamsburg, and some 
modern—all in upholstered and wood 
pieces. This firm, after 84 years of manu- 
facturing is in the “well-loved” category 
in the minds of many clients. This refined, 
understated, gracious showroom is certain 
to appeal to many others. 

The 71-year-old Ficks Reed Co., latest 
addition to the quality sources at 305 
East 63rd Street, has opened, under the 
direction of Louis P. Ficks, vice-president, 
one of the coolest, freshest, most inviting 
new showrooms we have seen. The theme, 
of course, is rattan—a_beautifully-de- 
signed line which takes with equal finesse 
to home interiors or porches, adds tropical 
sophistication year-round in many fine 
settings. From the gathering of the rattan 
deep in the jungles of Borneo, the Philip- 
pines, and the Dutch East Indies (and we 
understand that workers in the first, be- 
fore this enterprise, were noted for their 
head-hunting activities), this is a hand- 
made story. The extensive collection of 
tables, accessories, lamps, sofas, chairs, 
and sectionals is smartly shown in all its 
casual charm with huge 8’ 6” screen 
panels of Geraldine Funk’s woven fibres 
and their own exciting matchstick dividers 
(these are available up to 14’ high), 
breaking up the large area. Window treat- 
ments here rate special mention. They are 
designed in rattan with translucent glass 
in the side panels, clear glass in the center, 
and rattan panels below—most refreshing, 
and definitely worth a look. 

Three floors, below, on five, Rudolph 
Sinkovic is hard at work designing and 
manufacturing draperies and custom up- 
holstery for those to whom money is no 
object. This presupposes a job out-of-the- 
ordinary—which is exactly what you find 
here. Actually, artistry of the window or 
chair. 

On the third floor the story is varied. 
There is V. G. Morris, a good source to 
keep in mind for custom draperies when 
your job is a large-order contract deal. 
This firm does excellent work and they 
are equipped to whiz the work along at 
top speed—an efficient shop all the way. 

Charles Lindblom and Sons are experts 
in the marble line. They show only the 
smallest chunks of the precious stuff here, 
but their warehouse is jam-packed full of 
one of the richest collections—both im- 
ported and domestic—to be cut, shaped, 
and polished by them into any design, 
by you or by them. 
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Rudolph Guertler, same floor, does 
beautiful painting and decorating for the 
trade. He is a top color man, priced for 
the upper strata, and experienced in re- 
storing antique wallpapers, filling out 
designs, and creating entire hand-painted 
walls and wall decorations. This highly 
skilled work is a pleasure to watch, some- 
thing like attending a masterpiece .at its 
creation. 

Furniture on this floor is shown by 
Wilton Furniture Co., Inc., where, as the 
eye wanders over the large collection of 
upholstered pieces, comfort can be de- 
tected in every line. All custom work, de- 
signs here are akin to traditional and 
modern décors—a vast showing of chairs, 
sofas, sectionals, etc. Newest addition here 
is a deep-tufted sofa, a rarity in foam 
rubber, and a trim, smart-looking item. 

Cassard Romano Co., Inc., in grandiose 
quarters on the second floor, was started 
after World War I by Morris Cassard Jr. 
—a story of furniture inspired by the 
finest traditions of craftsmanship and de- 
sign of French workmen, a spirit Mr. 
Cassard brought with him from his as- 
sociation with Mercier Fréres in Paris, 
the firm commissioned to create furniture 
for the court of Napoleon Bonaparte, and 
instilled in the independent company he 
started here. To this exceptional line of 
Louis XV, Louis XVI, Directoire, and 
Empire designs, have just been added 
seven new Provincial finishes: cham- 
pagne, rustique, fruitier, bourgogne, 
miel, ancien, and basane. A new ser- 
pentine-front double commode in the 
middle bracket will round out their 
dresser line, a new bookcase (painted in- 
side, wood-finished outside), and a solid, 
marble-top coffee table in two sizes, are 
among the latest designs to be added to 
the large selection of fine pieces here. The 
firm of Kent-Costikyan, Inc., next door at 
307, was founded by the last S. Kent 
Costikyan in 1886, one of the first men 
in this country to introduce fine Oriental 
rugs to the American market. Since the 
date of its founding, this firm had kept 
abreast of the times, with the result that, 
at present, in addition to showing one 
of the largest and finest collections of 
Oriental and European rugs—both an- 
tique and modern—it also specializes in 
all types of floor coverings: broadlooms, 
wiltons, chenilles, and seamlock carpet- 
ing. A plus here is their Service and Ware- 
house division established to take care of 
those decorators who have clients who 
need to have carpets and rugs cleaned, 
remade, repaired, and redyed. 

Mr. Walker is, at the moment, negotiat- 
ing for a fabric concern to round out his 
quality offerings at 305 East 63rd Street. 
We will keep you posted. 


THE TURKISH KNOT 
IN CASUAL BUDGET RUGS 


Distinct departure in the floor coverings 
category, and an item that your clients 
may have seen retailing for many dollars 
more, is “Permaweave,” the custom, hand- 
loomed rug designed by Leo F. Mahsoud 
and inspired by the famous Turkish 
Ghiordez knot. A special patented weav- 
ing method has brought the price of this 
item to a very attractive $10.95 a square 
yard retail, a happy arrangement whereby 
the kids who are investing their dreams 
in the new ranch-type homes can really 
afford to purchase these long-wearing, 
smart-looking modern-classical fabrics that 
belong therein rather than, as many have 
had to do before, denuding their floors 
with “make-shifts.” Mahsoud, as much 
poet as he is producer, is a man of 
as much poet as he is producer, is a man of 
many “firsts” in the technical end of the 
business, and this cotton and hemp fabric 
is available custom-made in any size up 
to 90’ long and 36’ wide, in any colors— 
single shades or two-tone. It is shown at 
Edward Fields Co., Inc., 509 Madison 
Avenue, New York, exclusively to the 
trade, in nine design variations of the 
white cotton and the natural-colored 
hemp—square-in-square motifs, rosette 
patterns, a diagonal checkered pattern, 
an all-over plain textural, and others. 
The whole operation, custom as it is, de- 
signs may be proportioned to the size of 
the rug—important consideration for 
rooms of different scales. Also, boon to 
the practical: this rug is so constructed 
that it discourages the showing of foot- 
prints or dirt. 


UPHOLSTERED PIECES 
HAPPILY PRICED 


With the present penny-counting attitude 
of so many clients, it is well to keep in 
your files data on sources that will coddle 
budgets providing, at the same time, 
authenticity, expert manufacture, good 
design, and real character. Such a source 
is the New York Chair & Furniture Com- 
pany at 331 Fourth Avenue, in New 
York. For over forty years this firm has 
been noted for an outstanding line of 
chairs and upholstered furniture for in- 
terior designers. This is no plush-show- 
room affair. Over three hundred different 
styles and periods are jampacked together 
throughout two floors in a manner which 
directs attention to exactly what is to be 
purchased—seating units—affording in 
one sweep a view of modern and period 
pieces that are intended to complement 
any setting. Prices here are their strong 
point; a plus to good workmanship and 
real beauty. You will undoubtedly want 
to size this price-quality situation up for 
yourself but if time is of the essence, feel 
free to send your clients alone (with 
proper identification from you): this firm 
makes a fetish of courtesy and the ut- 
most in skilled attention. 

Continued on page 72 
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EGYPTIAN FLOWERS, continued from page 55 


kept a flower in his hand, or in his hair, or two or three 
thrown over his arm or about his neck. They adorned 
all the places where he found himself; were bound to 
the columns in his living rooms, or to those of the light 
pavilions where he sat to administer the affairs of his 
estate. These pavilions were charming affairs. Fore- 
runners of the more formidable Persian and Indian 
kiosks, they were light structures with delicate columns 
holding up the slight roof. Small bunches of fresh 
lotuses were lashed to these columns and over the roof 
trailed vines, especially the grape. The same sort of light 
structure set up on the roof of the house made a cool 
place to sit in the evening when the fragrance of the 
flowers was strengthened by the evening air. 

Two well-known hunting frescoes, one in the British 
Museum, the other from the tomb of Menna at Thebes, 
show noblemen and their families out hunting birds in 
the marshes. The Egyptian loved these marshes, referring 
to them as “the back-waters, bird-tanks of pleasure”. 
Here reeds, papyrus and the blue lotus grew abundantly 
and the women gathered them in bunches of alternating 
bloom and bud, throwing the long stems over their 
arms. They wore little chaplets of flowers in their hair as 
well. In one of the royal reliefs, Queen Nefertite greets 
her husband the King with flowers which she offers him 
to smell, and at banquets the women ingratiate them- 
selves with their guests by holding the magical mandrake 
and other fragrant flowers to one another’s noses. 

Judging from their paintings and poetry the Egyptians 
loved parties. Often they must have sat together to enjoy 
music and dancing, wine and food, flowers and perfume. 
Host and guest exchanged small formal bouquets and 
after everyone was seated slave girls brought garlands 
for the neck, cunningly anl intricately wrought of 
petals and berries. Fresh garlands were brought through- 
out the evening when the old ones faded. Flowers were 
used to adorn the banquet table, placed in flat baskets 
or crowning the bowls of fresh fruit. Grape vines trailed 
over the little wooden stands which held the wine jars. 
In this way the modern Hawaiian is strikingly like the 
ancient Egyptian, presenting wreaths in welcome and 
farewell, and adorning banquet tables with baskets of 
flowers, or laying sprays of bloom over the bowls of fruit. 

It has been the custom always and everywhere to pre- 
sent flowers to the dead and this was the custom in 
Egypt too. Floral offerings to the gods were lavish also. 
Rameses III, a great lover of gardens, recorded that he 
sent during his life over nineteen million nosegays to the 
temples. Animals led to sacrifice had magnificent gar- 
lands about their necks and between their horns strands 
of lotus buds or petals strung on cord. Trees, especially 
those in front of shrines, were decked with garlands. A 
Greek visitor describes acacia trees before a temple at 
Tindium garlanded with wreaths of acanthus and pome- 
granate blossoms twined with vine leaves. 

Egyptian taste in flower arrangement was formal. 
Symmetry and balance, strict alternation of flower and 


Continued on page 60 
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EGYPTIAN FLOWERS, continued from page 59 


bud, neat rows of red, then blue or pink berries, of tiny 
buds, or petals, these ordered effects were what their 
flower artists sought and achieved. The flowers carried 
every day or laid upon bowls of fruit at table were simple 
and artless; a few lotus blooms, or a trailing vine thrown 
over the arm or about the neck, or three lotuses laid on 
a dish with a handsome twist to their long stems. It is 
notable, however, that even with these casual blooms, 
they chose to carry either one full blown flower, or 
groups of three or five units made up of alternating buds 
and blossoms. In a tomb at Saqqara is a pretty group of 
pink lotus buds and a lotus pad carefully arranged, a 
bud, a flower, the leaf or lily pad, a blossom, and a bud. 
This formal alternation of flower and bud is seen in 
arrangements of flowers in vases too, and expresses the 
love of rhythmic order that is seen in so many other 
Egyptian art forms. For important occasions they wanted 
compact and elaborate concoctions both to carry, to 
present as offerings, and to decorate with. These com- 
positions took the form of bouquets, tall spikes of bloom, 
wreaths or chaplets for the hair, and collars or garlands 
for the neck. 

The Egyptians were famous for these garlands and 
wreaths. Plutarch says that Agesilaus, when he visited 
Egypt, was so enchanted with the chaplets sent him by 
king that he took some home with him when he re- 
turned to Sparta. They must have been the work of 
highly skilled and dextrous craftsmen. It was the duty 
for the gardener to supply garlands for the feasts and 
then to renew them with fresh ones during the evening’s 
entertainment. In several Theban frescoes, we see little 
slave girls bringing these collars of flowers to the guests 
or fastening them about their necks. 

Besides wearing flowers in their hair and carrying 
casual blooms, the Egyptians were great lovers of formal 
bouquets. Custom must have demanded them for both 
social and religious occasions. We see them in the spirited 
frescoes of garden parties where guests are greeted with 
bouquets on their arrival. They are shown in pictures 
of the last rites for the dead and they were presented on 
offering stands to the gods. The funeral offerings are 
tall, veritable columns of flowers. The earliest of these 
whose stems twisting about the papyrus stalks holds them 
are very simple, long spikes of papyrus, with lotuses, 
together. Later they become highly elaborate creations. 
Tall or short, large or small, in the days of the New 
Empire they are all equally intricate, always stiff and 
formal, with a fresh, naive sprightliness all their own. 
A beautiful little creation is seen in a hunting fresco at 
the British Museum. In this charming picture, the slim 
wife of the young hunter holds a full blown lotus, flanked 
by two buds. These flower heads look as though they 
were thrust into a blue sheath made of reeds bound 
together and ornamented with rows of red berries strung 
or sewn about its cup-shaped top. One authority believes 
that the artist represents not a sheath, but bound stems, 
circled with a little cuff, so to speak, of petals and berries. 
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in lengths to 12’ in natural or special colors 
to order, A Tropicraft exclusive. Write for 


TROPILRAET 


535 Sutter Street . San Francisco 2 
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SAMPLES OF THIS, AND OTHER 
WALLPAPERS, FROM OUR 
SHOWROOM COLLECTION 


ARE AVAILABLE ON LOAN, OR BOUND 24” SAMPLES 
MAY BE PURCHASED FOR 50 CENTS EACH. 


EGYPTIAN FLOWERS, continued from page 60 

Sheath or bound stems, the binding is sometimes so intri- 
cate in its weaving of the rushes used for this purpose as 
to constitute almost a sheath. It is amusing, at any rate, 
to think of it as a sort of forerunner of the Victorian 
tussy mussy holder. 

The tall bouquets seen in funeral offerings make a 
staff or column three or four feet high, ornamented 
with cuffs or rings of flowers from its top, which was 
crowned with symmetrically arranged lotus or papyrus 
heads, to its base. The flowers bound at regular intervals 
along the long stems, like jewels, were the heads of buds 
or opened flowers held in place just below the bloom 
and were often encircled with rows of berries and petals 
from the blue lotus. Sometimes, the convolvulus vine 
winds up the stems with its leaves standing out delicately 
around them. The artist paints these pointed leaves very 
evenly and precisely without indicating the twist of the 
vine between them, which makes his representation a 
little confusing at first glance. As we have said, the his- 
tory of these tall bouquets is an old one in Egypt, endur- 
ing for at least fourteen hundred years, from the early 
simple relief at Sakkara to the elaborate forms of the 
New Empire. 

When the Egyptian arranged flowers in vases, he liked 
the same formal effects that he achieved in his other 
compositions. Such arrangements are seen in the tomb 
representations of processions of offering bearers and 
are not, therefore, as numerous as the pictures of gar- 
lands, wreaths and bouquets. In fact, as the fondness for 
these artificial arrangements grew, in Egypt’s later years, 
all sorts of extravagant fantasies were wrought: negro 
huts in tropical foliage where monkeys sport, fortresses 
with chariots leaving their gates, little islands with 
pavilions and birds among the flowers. The basin-like 
vases ornamented through the bowl with gadroon- 
ing, others with borders of rosettes. One has an inter- 
esting little band of running gazelles about it. But it 
is the ordered placing of the flowers themselves, some- 
times in a straight line and sometimes in an arc or fan 
shape, that interests us, as these patterned forms con- 
firm our evidence from other sources that Egyptian taste 
in flowers demanded regular repetitions and alterna- 
tions of bloom. 

With all of this use and demand for flowers arranged 
with skill and intricacy, it can be seen that there must 
have been professional flower arrangers in Egypt, artists 
who specialized in the bouquets, collarettes, and wreaths. 
Surely there were little shops where one could buy 
floral offerings for the dead, or bouquets and wreaths 
to take to the temple, and where one could find the 
craftsman, binding and piercing his flowers for bouquets, 
sewing and stringing the berries, petals and fruit on to 
papyrus pitch for necklaces. The gardeners of the King 
and wealthy nobles must have had apprentices whose 
deft fingers made garlands for the banquets. And yet in 
all the tomb paintings where innumerable craftsmen are 
shown at work, I have never found one scene of the 
flower artist plying his craft. 
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CHAMBOARD BED 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE HEAD-BED 


INCORPORATED 


Designers and Manufacturers 
of 
Custom Made 
Upholstered Headboards 
Beds and Bedding 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y., 162 EAST 59th ST. PLaza 5-4090 
LOS ANGELES—Blairfield House, 8490 Melrose Avenue 


hehe Editions 
Wallpapers 


**Garlanded Palms’’ 


Jones and Erwin, Inc. 
15 East 57th Street New York, N. Y. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


ANTIQUES DECORATIONS 


Fine Directoire ormolu and crystal — 
16 lights, height 40 inches, spread 29 


A.R.Nesle & Qa. 


10 Cast 507 Atreet 
New York 


Additional showrooms 


about August 1, 151 East 57th St. 


CORPORATION 


17 EAST 53rd STREET, N. Y. 22, Plaza 9-1990 
IRVING STEINLAUF DAVID GOLDIN 
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Visit our new showroom where you | 
ed carpets. Featuring WILTONS, VEL- 
> VETS, CHENILLES and AXMINSTERS. 
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DRAPERY TREATMENTS 
FROM THE PAST 
OFFER IDEAS FOR TODAY 


A Selection From Old Design Books 


A curtain in its simplest form is seen in 17th century 
Dutch interiors by the Little Masters—a length of mate- 
rial on a rod, pulled by hand. The same primitive system 
was used by the early settlers in America who were 
equally given to simplicity and functionalism. After all, 
the primary purpose of window curtains was and remains 
a protection against drafts and cold air, and as a regulator 
of light. It is hard to remember that originally such an 
obvious convenience as a divided curtain was looked upon 
as a novelty. Yet in the Mercure Galant of 1673 such 
curtains in pairs are so described: “They are now split 
down the middle; instead of being drawn to one side they 
are drawn apart to the two sides; this method has been 
introduced because it is more convenient and also because 
the curtains look handsomer like this.” 

Because the obvious wear and tear of time has done 
away with almost all period draperies, as such, prints and 
paintings of the period are a much used source for ideas. 
But design books, and inventories are more explicit in 
detailing. Some of the earliest plates still used are those 


Continued on page 66 


Plate XXX from Ince and Mayhew’s ‘‘The Universal 
System of Household Furniture.” 
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ESTABLISHED 1885 


MAKERS and IMPORTERS of DISTINCTIVE FURNITURE ® WALLPAPERS 
34 EAST 3rd STREET, NEW YORK 22 «+ 2415 SOUTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 
312 N. DOHENY DRIVE, LOS ANGELES Sole American Agents for Zuber & Cie, Paul Dumas 


Wedgwood 
Wallpaper 


Matching Fabric 


An interesting documentary print for 


today’s interiors in decorative colors. 


From our collection of over a dozen designs. 
Special Portfolio available at $15 


FABRICS 
420 BOLYSTON ST., BOSTON «+ 1654, OLIVE WAY, SEATTLE 
135 SEMINOLE AVE., PALM BEACH 


One of a pair of 18th century 
heraton 


Stair & Co. 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE AND PORCELAIN 


59 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 22 
EL 
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PRICED 
ata 
SPECIAL INTEREST 

to the decorator 
One of the largest and finest se- 
lections of hand carved and gilded 
wall brackets, sconces and murrors. 

Shown is mirror number M206 


Anteriors 
Smport 


Company 


231 East Sist St., N. Y. PL 3-4954 
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and 

the 

most 
meticulous 


installation 


GOTHAM 


Carpet Company 


515 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. ¢ 


ELDORADO 5-1660 


| 


One of Mesangére’s many designs frem his ‘Meubles et 

Objets de Gout”, 1814. 
of Daniel Marot, whose designs, with their lavish use of 
braid, were usually simple, bold, and effective, and easily 
adaptable to present day use. Chippendale shows one 
plate in the Director where cornices for beds and windows 
were designed to be carved and not covered. But else- 
where in his catalogue he shows drapery treatments on 
beds where the whole was intended to be done in fabric 
from head to foot. This was a fashion which antedated 
Chippendale and he was too good a business man to dis- 
card all old ideas for the latest fashion, on a whim. 

Continued on page 69 


Another variation from the ‘‘Meubles et Objets de Gout.”’ 
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ELEGANCE 


is the word for our varied styles of 


DECORATIVE TOLE 
WALL CLOCKS 


11” Diameter Round, 17” high 
23.00 retail 

14” Diameter Round, 20” high 
25.00 retail 

15” Diameter Octagon, 20” high 
50.00 retail 

Banjo styles, 28” high 
75.00 retail 


15 styles on display 
Each style in 6 colors 


Only dealers (shop owners) are wel- 
come to our showroom (no clients) 


Authentic reproductions, 
adaptations and originals 


Hand made, Hand antiqued 
Hand decorated 
(no stencil work) 


Not electric 


Dials are antiqued: 
not chalk white. 
Back winders only (guaranteed) 


Catalog to dealers only, and to 
decorators who have shops—No 
others please. 


225 Fifth Ave. 


DESIGNED BY HERMAN KASHINS (NOT INC.) 


New York 10, N. Y. 
Made by our Tole lamp maker:—Georgian Lighting Studios 


We have been making tole for 25 years. We think we know how to make GOOD TOLE 


IN MIRRORS DECORATING 
AMERICA’S DISTINGUISHED HOMES 


MIRRORS © ANTIQUES 
REBRODUGTION FURNITURE 


VIRGINIA KEMPER, Machandio Chicago 


10 W. Th Angeles 
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From Colony Studios Inc., 
three-candle Directoire 
floor of _ graceful 
dignity. 


Polished brass finish, 15” 
metal shade in burgundy or 
green. Overall height 57”. 


The complete line is now on 
display in our showrooms. 


* 
§. Skinner Co., Inc. 
225 NEW YORK 
FIFTH 10 
AVENUE N. Y. 
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it must be Qeldan provincial 


Hand dove-tailing, fine beading 


and hand carving details 


* impart to this French 


Provincial a dramatic touch 
re ‘ of design so graceful 
4 ... it must be Meldan. 
2 


| 
Meldan 


>\ 


FURNITURE 
328 East 53rd Street 
G LE rai New York 22, N. 
Factory 284 Commercial St. 


KNAPP & TUBBS 

Merch. Mart, Chicago 

JAMES STEWART 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


BENDIX 


Clean lines and a low shelf distinguish this 
antique English Regency marble mantel. Height, 
3 ft. 9 in. The antique fender and tools and the 
reproduction grate are also Regency. 


Since 1879...A distinguished selection 


of fireplaces and accessories 


159 East 54 St., New York 22 
PL. 9-8210 
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DRAPERIES, continued from page 66 

During the later 18th century, valances were simpler in 
treatment, and cornices were uniformly of wood, painted 
or gilded. Robert Adam, speaking of his work in one 
great house mentions his cornices “as an attempt to 
banish the absurd French composition of this kind here- 
tofore so terribly imitated.” Later in the century the 
emphasis on restraint and delicacy was more and more 
lost sight of in a preoccupation with elaboration. Involved 
and heavy window treatments were favored by interior 
designers and, of course, by upholsterers. The turn of the 
tide caught up Sheraton and he became progressively 
more and more smothered in swags and folds, as the 
Regency style gained favor. 

There is more and more information of a specific 
nature as the 19th century begins about the treatment of 
windows “in their present state of elegance” as Sheraton 
defines them in his Cabinet Dictionary. According to him, 
festoon curtains (those drawn up by pulleys) were less 
favored in his time “in genteel houses” than “the French 
rod curtains,” hanging straight. Lord Palmerston, a few 
years later, spoke of his new drawing-room curtains as 
“hanging down by the side of the window, in the modern 
style.” 

In the first quarter of the 19th century the French 
influence was, of course, paramount. Napoleon and his 
master designer-dictators, Percier and Fontaine, had 

Continued on page 70 


One of Sheraton’s designs for Regency beds, this one is 
easily adapted to windows. 
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DISTINCTIVE ROOMS 


K learflax Greysolon . . . here beyond 
question is the acme of floor covering 
artistry. The ultimate in handsome cus- 
fs tom-built luxury. Made from the finest 
f . carpet wool, this beautiful fabric can be 
further enriched by carving in tradition- 
al or modern designs. 
Made to order in any color, any length, 
any shape, any width up to 24 feet seam- 
less. For address of nearest dealer or 
decorator, write 


CARPETS AND RUGS 
DEPT. B-2, DULUTH 7, MINN. 
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LiReu 
a flair for the new 
in custom-made modern 


LiRu 
a touch of matchless 
flawless workmanship 


available at 


extra fine 
budget 
pieces 

to fill all 
your 
moderate 
needs 


furniture & designs, inc. 


en 320 East 63rd Street » New York 21, N.Y. 
ae REgent 7-3680 
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DRAPERIES, continued from page 69 

legislated a style, for better or worse. But the world in 
general took up classicism, French or otherwise, because 
it was interested in simplicity, among other things, as a 
revolt against the old régime. So, Ackermann’s Repository 
of 1809 talks of “doing away with the heavy effects of a 
cornice.” Yet this style was not without its pitfalls, since 
terminals became more and more conspicuous, the poles 
heavier. Draperies were thought so important that a 
fashionable decorator of about 1816, Stafford of Bath, 
observed that he would be quite satisfied if a well-pro- 
portioned barn was provided, and “he would in a week 
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De La Londe does an arrangement for a Gothic window 
which foreshadows Victorian. 


convert it into a drawing-room of the first style and 
fashion.” Appalled by this superficiality, the Repository 
protests that these draperies “in many instances clothed 
up the ornamental walls,” and in others were substituted 
for “more genuine decoration, until the rooms lend the 
air of a mercer’s or a draper’s shop in full display of its 
merchandise.” During the later years of the 19th century 
Victorian massiveness took over for good, and Eastlake 
protests in 1868 that curtains were made immoderately 
long in order that they might be “looped up in clumsy 
folds over two eccentric-looking pegs which bear some 
resemblance to a small railway buffer.” Another writer 
talks of a “gigantic pole like a mast of a ship blossoming 
out at the ends with bunches of flowers, or turned finials 
like enormous hyacinth bulbs.” Such extravagance pro- 
duced an inevitable reaction. 


All drapery prints from the Print Room, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 
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IMPORTERS OF ANTIQUES 
232 EAST 58th STREET - Plaza 8-3326 
NEW YORK - LONDON - PARIS 


CHINESE LIQUOR 
CABINET 


One of 
many 
popular 
designs in 
mirrors 
and 
mirrored 
furniture 
now on 
display in 
our new 
show- 
rooms. 


Write for 
brochure. 


our designs patented 


FRIEDMAN MIRROR & GLASS CO. 
661 Avenue of the America’s, N. Y. C. 


Showrooms: 
New York; 112 West 21st Street 
Chicago; Merchandise Mart Room 1280 
Los Angeles; James Stewart, 143 No. Robertson Blvd. 
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The Dolphin Chair 
from the Syrie Maugham collection 


JOHN GERALD, INC. 
18 EAST 50TH STREET, NEW YORK 22 + PLaza 9-2235 
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Sources for, “Provincial,” the story of the Highland 
Park residence of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Kulp. Pg. 28-33. 


French reproductions throughout by Oxford Ltd, and 
Kent of Grand Rapids 


All carpeting: F. Schumacher & Co. 
All hardware: Midwest Hardware Co., Chicago 
Architectural 
millwork: North Avenue Millwork Co., Chicago 
Drapery & 
Spreads: Weinfurt & Co. 
Antique 
Accessories: John Bereman, Chicago 
Painting & 
Decorating: Harry Phaer, Chicago 
Fabrics: Greef Fabrics, Inc. 
Wallpaper: F. Schumacher & Co. 
Mantel & 
Directoire 
sconces in 
living room: Watson & Boaler, Chicago 
Dining table: Watson & Boaler, Chicago 


| _ MARKET, continued from page 56 
REMOVAL NOTICE ON QUALITY GOODS 


An exceptional opportunity, and one that comes 
seldom to the interior designer or the dealer inter- 
ested in the finest quality merchandise, is the re- 
moval sale by Edward Garratt, Inc., of 51 East 
57th Street, in New York. This firm has long been 
noted for 18th- and early 19th-century furniture 
of the highest calibre—both antiques and the ex- 
cellent reproductions which they create with 
studied exactness—as well as a wide selection of 
decorative accessories: lamps adapted from old 
bases, heirloom porcelain dinner services, silver, 
glassware, etc. Mr. Garratt, who will continue 
personally to select these wares in Europe, expects 
to reopen at 160 East 56th Street in the fall. Right 
now it would be a smart move, we think, to me- 
ander through the vast storehouse of treasures 
which are going for an almost-song. 


This chest combines the Spanish heritage of the old 
Southwest with a sophisticated sirhplicity of today. 


In mellow fruit wood, with facing of hand carved CONSTRUCTION ON DISPLAY 


leather and concho pulls of silver, hand-engraved. 
A unique lamp sets off collectors’ items or flowers. 


A very interesting exhibit on construction, a sub- 
Your inquiries are cordially invited ject dear to our hearts, has been set up by M. 
Singer & Sons, 32-38 East 19th Street, in New 
e a York, at the New York Hall of Science at 1506 
Yeoevn avis Broadway. The presentation, divided into five 
LY major categories, features: the frame, basic con- 

struction, filling, cushions, and trimming—actually 


Designs $1 Inc. the story from raw wood and the finest of ingredi- 


ents to the completed chair (railed in to keep the 


New York: Harry Meyers Co., 18 East 50th St., N. Y. C. over-ambitious from sitting therein), which is half- 
San Antonio, Texas: Howard and Mistletoe upholstered to give you and your client a complete 
Chicago: Blanche Martin & Associates, 109 East Oak St. picture of what goes on inside the heart of a fine 

Los Angeles Continued on page 74 
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from 
the William J. Galligan 
Document Collection 
of 
Hand Printed Wallpapers 


WILLIAM J. GALLIGAN 
INCORPORATED 


40 East 49th St. 18 East 53rd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. New York 22, N. Y. 


Represented by 
Los Angeles Boston 
James Stewart Gould Morgan Crosby 
Dallas and Houston 
Roy Jacobs Co. 
Chicago 
Samuel M. Harrington—701 N. Michigan Ave. 


also 


“Chelmsford” 


FOR MODERN DESIGNERS 
an invaluable source book you need 


CHINESE HOUSES & GARDENS 


CHINESE 
HOUSES & 
GARDENS 


Adaptable for modern furniture and modern ar- 
chitecture, 147 magnificent photographs and 187 
line drawings depict the traditional beauty of 
Chinese design and its use in decoration. Spar- 
kling pictures show only the environment of ev- 
eryday family life; design that creates beauty 
out of humble materials, proving the sufficiency of 
simplicity. Detailed photos of furniture, screens, 
interiors, doors, etc., exteriors and gardens. 187 
accurate line drawings include cabinets, chairs, 
tables, screens; handles and hinges; and basic 
motifs which may be applied to designs of all 
furniture. Beautifully bound, 9” x 12”, only $10 
5-day if not completely 


need this book. your name, address, check or money 
and receive your copy postpaid. 


HASTINGS HOUSE, Publishers © 41 E. SOth Sr., N. Y. 22 


or at your bookseller 
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22 East 55th St., N. Y. 22 ° 


THE UNUSUAL in ANTIQUES 


A rare transitional 
Sheraton Regency mahogany 
bookcase. Circa 1800. 


SYMONS galleries, inc. 


ALFRED PHILLIPS, President 


Member of Art and Antiques Dealers League of America 


PL. 3-3842 


> 


FIELD 


The ageless charm of fieldstone, its gracious 
distinction, beauty and color is captured in this 
authentic reproduction—an exclusive A. H. Jacobs 


Co. pattern. Offers unlimited decorative possi- 
bilities for club rooms, studios, libraries, fire- 


places, stores, window displays, homes, etc. Comes 


in two natural colors, in stock, 27 inches wide, 


5 yards per roll. 


A. H. JACOBS CO. 


509 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE * SLIP COVERS LAMP SHADES » STORAGE 


MARKET, continued from page 72 


upholstered piece. Photographs and the tools of 
the task are included in the showing, and give 
some idea of the “sculptured” technique used to 
mold and form the chair into permanent lines of 
comfort and good looks. This exhibit will continue 
at the New York Hall of Science through June, 
a worth-while stop-off if you are in the vicinity. 


A CORRECTION 


Through the unfortunate omission of the name 
of Miss Nola Luxford, Director of Public Relations 
and Special Events at the Hotel Pierre from our 
Gowns and Backgrounds story in the May issue, the 
story, as written, gave the general impression that 
the fashion show only took place at the Hotel Pierre. 
In fact, the story should have made clear that the 
fashion show was produced by the hotel, with Miss 
Luxford as Director. Mr. Harry V. Anderson, editor 
and publisher of INTERIOR DESIGN AND DECORA- 
TION acted as coordinator, not as producer. We take 
pleasure in correcting a misapprehension on the 
part of some of our readers. 


ADI SHOWS AT THE JUNE MARKET 


Paul R. MacAlister, President of the American De- 
signers Institute, announces an exhibition to be 
held during the Chicago June market, directly 
opposite the Museum of Modern Art showing in 
the Merchandise Mart. Entitled, “Designed For 
Tomorrow”’—the Mart has given space to further 
even more interest in good design—the exhibit will 
be made up of work done by members of the ADI 
who have been asked to submit one to four panels 
of a design of any item not shown before or sub- 
mitted to a client. Winners of the ADI and the 
Museum of Modern Art competitions will be an- 
nounced at a luncheon given by the Merchandise 
Mart for the entire national membership of the 
American Designers Institute. The same night, June 
22nd, the guest speaker at the ADI national ban- 
quet will be Fleur Cowles, editor of FLAIR. 


CURTAINS DRAPERIES CARPETS RUGS + FLAMEPROOFING 


111 E. 129th St. N.Y. 35 LE 4-8750 
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MODERN FURNITURE WITH 
TRIM, AIRY LINES 


A showroom dedicated to the display of a smart 
new modern mood recently opened by Corvilla 
Furniture Inc., is at 130 East 56th Street, New 
York. The line, designed by architect Joseph 
Salerno in walnut or primavera, is shown in one- 
room apartment fashion which proves how many 
pieces may be used in a smallish area without in 
any way suggesting a cluttered feeling. On the 
contrary, this straight, simply-designed group is 
solid, comfortable, yet maintains the illusion, via 
the use of well-placed dowels (for example, to give 
air-space mid-chair), of furniture which can 
almost be “seen through.” Thus: a spacious effect 
even in a tiny space. Foam rubber is the tempo 
here, as in most modern, and seat cushions are 
supported on sailcloth slings laced around wood 
frames, offering resiliency without hidden springs 
and permitting them to be stripped off for change 
or cleaning. Chairs without arms come in two sizes 
to be used as sectionals: there are ottomans to 
match. A trim-lined dining table with its light-lined 
chairs are very good-looking, several coffee tables 
mate with the group, there is a sliding-door cabinet 
bound with a polished bronze frame that is inter- 
esting, and the sofa is a full seven-feet long. This 
well put-together furniture stresses the natural 
character of the wood by finishing in clear lacquer 
—easy to live with, and good to remember for your 
young-in-spirit budget clients. 


HAVEN FOR TRADITIONAL ACCESSORIES 


One‘of the prettiest—and most oh-what-will-I-look 
at-first!—shops we’ve spotted recently is the new 
accessory showroom recently opened by Beatrice 
O’Brien at 1038 Second Avenue, in New York. 
Miss O’Brien shows all manner of hard-to-find- 
elsewhere items: steel engravings, old candelabra, 
bronze cupids, Greek heads in pairs, old Bristol 
lamps, and those old English yew-wood lamps for 


Continued on page 76 


Leopold Colombo & Bro. 
Qnporters and Aakers of “Furniture 


327-320 East 
New York 16. N.Y. 


Wek 


Gold Ormolu 
Lamp in the 
Regency Style. 


“A Mottahedeh Design” 


MOTTAHEDEH & SONS 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
1215 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Hl. 
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presents 
PICARDIE 
A New Cotton Print 


BRUNSCHWIG & FILS | 


509 Madison Avenue * New York 22 


4 Philadelphia Boston Chicago 
Los Angeles * San Francisco 
Dallas + Paris 
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which she has become so well known. There are 
new items being shipped in every little while to 
make this a continuous changing scene for smart 
traditional accessories. A handy tie-in to keep in 
mind here is that Leontina Dragan, expert at de- 
signing and creating hand-made lampshades, per- 
forms her job right on the premises. Thus, you 
can select lamp makings, then have them mounted 
and shaded without budging more than a dozen or 
so feet. 


FURNITURE WITH A FANFARE 


Lavish and heralded was the opening of a luxurious 
new furniture showroom by Natale & Son at 550 
Fifth Avenue, New York. The story of the men 
behind this enterprise, six generations of fine Italian 
craftsmen—the fifth in line, Louis Natale, bring- 
ing his talent to this country when a young boy, 
raising his son, Fred, as an active and early-trained 
partner—is culmination of every Horatio Alger 
dream, a legend of hard work and talent. The fur- 
niture itself is even more exciting. The secret: 
many of the pieces do tricks, most are as talented 
in their own right as the men who created them. 
A drum table, for example, rich with mahogany 
apron and solid mahogany base, conceals a center 
elevation which lifts to expose a lazy-Susan for 
snacks or bar facilities. This same table, expanded, 
does nicely as a dining table for eight. A magnifi- 
cent bar—completely outfitted—appears at the 
flick of a button on a wall-to-wall unit in bleached 
mahogany. To delight a lady, a dresser’s center 
panel becomes a make-up table, beautifully ap- 
pointed. This entire story is one of the charm of 
classic design translated into functional acceptabil- 
ity for today. Time-saving, space-saving units are 
shown as well as complete furnishings for spacious 
homes. There are upholstered units, tables, tele- 
vision cabinets, credenzas—all hand-carved, hand- 
finished, and catering to beautiful woods and cus- 
tom-styling. 


THE UNUSUAL IN LAMPS 


New source for lamps that are in the mood of 
modern or traditional settings may be seen at 
The Lamp Post at 229 East 63rd Street, in New 
York, a little hide-away shop where Jonathan 
Lange presides over a series of interesting wood 
and metal bases by designer Jeremiah Goodman as 
well as partly-old-partly-new lamps of his own 
making. We saw,geometrics, obelisks, English 
Regency types, some porphyry, marble-izing, and 
gold-leaf treatments. Finishes are their specialty, 
with special-mounting running a close second. 


Continued on page 79 
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THE “VELVETONE” FINISH 


UPHOLSTERY 


Versatility is the keynote for Adams larger sized Imported 
British hides . . . expertly tanned for less waste and 
more coverage. . . . The “Velvetone” finish and Color 
Artistry are Adams exclusive hand processes, assuring 
a magnificent glaze texture and longer wearability. . 


WRITE for NEW Color and Computation charts. 


=A DAMS LEATHERS Ine. 222 


To Make Your Decorating Assignments 
More Profitable, Get Acquainted With traditional 


MASTERS 


GIANT NEW YORK FACILITIES with john scalia 


BAR @& GIFTWARES PHOTO EQUIPMENT 
RUMPUS ROOM ; 
ACCESSORIES GLASSWARE 
BEDDING IRONERS RANGES 
CAMERAS JEWELRY Melbury 
JUVENILE RUGS & CARP. 
DISHWASHERS LAMPS TELEVISION convenient copper 
ELECTRICAL WASHING mixing tray | 
APPLIANCES LUGGAGE MACHINES beneath slide-out | 


leaves and roomy 


in its bose. | 
for bottles or 


* ASK FOR MR. VINCENT > 


66 WEST 48th STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
(Next Door to Rockefeller Center) 


Telephone: PLaza 7-2323 


decorative 
accessories. 
Hand crafted © 
in mahogany. | 


James Stewert, 143 No. Robertson Bivd., 
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A N original seat fender . . . beautifully executed 
in brass and enhanced with a richly tufted leather 
cushion. A _ striking accent for the fireside. 
Available as shown and in various other designs. 


Go JACKSON COMPANY 
"Svecything for the Fireplace” 


& EAST 48™ STREET 
NEW YORK 


R. L. S. SHOPS inc. 


LACQUERED ALUMINUM FURNITURE 


RICHARD L. SANDFORT 


DESIGNER 


Sheraton mahogany Pedestal Desk fitted 
with drawers on both sides—of lovely 
mellow brown colour. Circa 1800. Top 
covered in red leather. Length 54”. 


From our collection of dining 
and conversational groupings. 


NEEDHAYW?9S ANTIQUES 


Showrooms ————— INC. 
J. E. TRELEAVEN 
127 East 60th Street 143 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
New York 21, N. Y. EL 5-7493 
j Te 8-7943 Importers of English Antique Furniture, Paintings and Porcelain 
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MARKET, continued from page 76 
LEHIGH ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


The Lehigh Furniture Corporation, manufacturer 
of furniture for the home, the office, and the store 
has just announced the showing of their extensive 
line in the Chicago area and on the West Coast. The 
addresses: Blanche Martin & Associates, 109 East 
Oak Street, Chicago; and Blairfield House, 8490 
Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles. In the Southwest 
they are represented by Joseph J. Tallal, 2606 
Fairmont Avenue, Dallas; and in the Cleveland” 
area by Harvey G. Stief, Inc., 424 East 131st Street. 
The New York showroom is at 16 East 53rd Street. 


ONE-OF-A-KIND UNDER GLASS 


There is the flavor of true artistry in the new 
line of glass lamps displayed by Unique Creations, 
Inc., long noted for their manufacture of fine 
lampshades in all sizes, shapes, and media. 

Using original old floral prints, steel engravings, 
and other art forms taken from early 18th-and 
19th-century books, (we rummaged through much 
of the valuable old source material ourselves) , 
these are mounted under glass then filled in with 
delicate care. The base forms are classic urns, 
cylinders, and hurricanes—all on pedestals— 
antiqued in silver or gold, or mottled by hand in 
rich, deep colors. The beauty of these hand crea- 
tions is that for the price of reproductions—the 
line ranges from $50 to $150 retail—your client 
can have a truly distinctive lamp in her own colors 
with her own choice of motif be it floral, butter- 
fly, or architecturally classic. When pairs are be- 
ing considered for balance in a room these are 
especially good. They may be similarly designed, 
yet the variations of the one-of-a-kind material 
used will give them additional interest. For the 
jewel-hoarding sex there are half-circle cases cov- 
ered in velvet and topped with old prints. These 
retail for just $30. This collection is shown at their 
new showroom at 515 Madison Avenue, New York, 
which is under the direction of L. A. Malamud. In 
the same showroom you will find the line of Tim- 
bertone structural papers. These were discussed in 
some detail in the December Market column. 


NEW CHICAGO SHOWROOM 
HIGHLIGHTS A RICH PALETTE 


A new showroom known as “Interiors for Living” 
will be opened by Everett Brown Associates, Inc., 
of 1448 Astor Street, Chicago, at the summer 
Home Furnishings Market. Created for the in- 
terior designer and the decorating-inventory dealer 
of high standards, this display will coordinate some 
of the most interesting items offered by various 


Continued on page 80 
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MANUFACTURERS OF DISTINGUISHED FURNITURE 
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manufacturers. Inez Croom Wallpapers, Inc., is 
making three of her most popular hand-screened 
papers—“Fresco,” “Christmas Vine,” and “Frank- 
incense Grove”—in exclusive color combinations 
to match the Interiors for Living palette. Other of 
Miss Croom’s designs will soon be added. Feika 
Imports, Inc., is showing specially-framed objets 
d’art from a collection of oriental pieces located by 
Miss Feika during her recent trip to China and 


.Japan—amostly one-of-a-kind items in the picture 


and decorative accessory line. Hart Mirror Plate 
Company is supplying structural mirrors and beau- 
tiful wall mirrors which have been made for this ex- 
hibit. Supplementing the above two wall-hanging 
sources, original paintings and sculpture by John 
Rood, Kenneth Nack, Max Kahn, Lester Schwartz, 
and Rainey Bennett will be shown. Kent of Grand 
Rapids has designed the entire group of wood 
pieces, case goods, and occasional tables for the ex- 
hibition. Semi-formal in feeling, this merchandise 
is fashioned in wormy chestnut, fruitwood, walnut, 
and maple in various finishes—some sandblasted for 
a coarse texture, some heavily distressed, and some 
painted and decorated. For the practical, copper, 
stainless steel, and slate will be used on the table 
tops. Design themes will tend toward Empire, Louis 
XV, Louis XVI, and our own American Colonial. 
The Martin-Senour Paint Co. will package, ready 
for delivery, the entire palette of 25 colors which 
carry the exclusive Interiors for Living label. The 
color names range from the exotic to the well- 
known—seem like a well-rounded choice for in- 
teresting interiors. For the upholstery and drapery 
fabrics and workrooms, Mitchell-David Company, 
Inc., has created a special group of fabrics which 
will be coordinated with their workroom services. 
For the most part they are the hand-loomed type 
of weave, also colored to correlate with the palette. 
Oxford Limited has designed the upholstered furni- 
ture in cahoots with their auxiliary organization, 
Kent of Grand Rapids. Therefore, shades and 
finishes match—no color-struggle involved. Fine 
quality lamps from Silvestri Art Manufacturing 
Co., designed by Frank Brach, Jr., will be this 
firm’s first adventure in the higher-priced lamp 
field. Folding screens, storage cabinets, chandeliers, 
etc., are also shown by them. Trend Floor Cover- 
ings, Inc., will round out this showroom with their 
hand-tufted carpets and hand-hooked designs, plus 
carved and sheered constructions. Some will be 
carried in stock, the rest can be custom-ordered. 
This, plus a workroom service. Special arrange- 
ments with Mayhew-Copley Limited have also 
made their beautiful Limoges china available here, 
too. The result of these long-range, color-correlated 
services: a showroom which should be a dream for 
efficiency and the time-saving creation of interior 


designs. 
Continued on page 82 
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French & Co. inc. 


Established 1840 


An 18th Century Chippendale 
carved and gilded overmantle 
in the Chinoiserie taste. 
Height 5’ width 6’. 


One of 210 East 57% Street 
xtensive and distingui 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE + DECORATIONS + PANELLED ROOMS + PAINTINGS + TAPESTRIES 


CURTAINS 


| AND CURTAIN FABRICS 


| |] No. 720 Table—Wood or Glass Top 
| No. 722 Side Chairs 


| | oleading 
R. attan ture 


For your selection we have unusual seating 
combinations, chaises, settees, dining groups 
and occasional tables. Also smart lamps 
| | and planters. 


| HAVE YOU SEEN OUR LATEST CATALOG? 


WILLOW & REED ART WORK 


MEG. CO. 
One Park Ave. New York, N. Y. 


z—mopse 


FRANCE, ENGLAND & SWITZERLAND 


SINCE 1885 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR 


E.C. CARTER « SON inc. NEW YORK 


Philadelphia: 1616 Walnut St. * Los Angeles: 112 N. Robertson Blvd. 
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“Ning Po” 50” imported chintz 


Established 1823 
45 EAST 53RD STREET, NEW YORK 22 


Boston Chicago Los Angeles 
420 Boylston Street Merchandise Mart 100 N. Robertson Blvd. 
San Francisco Paris 
442 Post Street 8 Rue Ambroise Thomas 


MARKET, continued from page 80 
RANDOM FABRIC NOTES 


At J. H. Thorp Co., 250 Park Ave. Four new 
patterns, small scale Provincial, 36” glazed chintz, 
under two dollars. . . . Several old English chintz 
designs brought back. . . . Hand painted fabrics 
story: any design on any fabric. . . . “Morocco,” a 
hand printed glazed chintz in luscious colors, such 
as lilac on putty. . . #15605, an imported linen 
damask in a very good range—henna, celadon, tan, 
chinese blue, green and rose . . . look at #15561, 
a small lattice design, 54” and terrific in black and 
white. . . . two new nylon damasks in a Renais- 
sance design in pink or white....A_ find: 
#15330 an imported Venetian all silk damask, 
really Renaissance in feeling, in colors which are 
straight out of Titian and Guardi—strong gold, 
grey, almond green, brilliant cerise, and cerulean. 
. . . A wonderful repoussé, a honeycomb of rayon, 
cotton and metal, #15450, in 50” widths and de- 
licious colors—apple green, mustard and silver; 
yellow caramel and silver; turquoise, lime and sil- 
ver; Peruvian pink and silver; biege oyster and sil- 
ver; amber, cerulean, and caramel—all with a dash 
of gold metallic ...a huge line of corduroy 
velvet . . . #15448, Lancelot, a metallic tweed in 
rayon, cotton and metallic—reversible . . . an em- 
broidered linen, #50759, in three useful colora- 
tions . . . burnished Castillian leather, 36” wide, 
and sold by the yard, in eleven colors . . . all taffe- 
tas and cottons are being recolored here. At Nor- 
man Trigg, Inc., 15 East 53rd. A great variety of 
new novelty weaves, bouclés, tweeds. Power-loomed 
... often a great color range . . . printed fabric line 
to come. Jud Williams, Inc., 55 East 55 has “Shang- 
hai”, a 54” large-scale design, not necessarily Chi- 
nese at all, in a nice combination of colors—choco- 
late and turquoise, chocolate and cocoa, willow and 
sage green. . . . Marian Dorn’s “Hibiscus,” typi- 
cally huge scale, good for hotel jobs and public 
rooms. At Konwiser Fabrics, Inc., 1 East 53rd. 
Modern designs exclusively . . . muted tones, 
colors that are soft rather than bright . . . “Scan- 
dia,” for trim pieces and light woods, in 25 colors 
related to prints. . . . Heavier weights in basic 
homespun . . . the old line now printed on more 
background choices . . . nice Belgian linens. . . . 
Leda Weyl, a hand-loom person working in heavy 
wools, super lush with a difference. . . . Goodall 
Fabrics Inc., 525 Madison, has a spring line notice- 
ably fresher and softer in color than usual. . . . 
The big news at S. M. Hexter & Co., 509 Madison, 
is the large Waterhouse Collection, twelve designs 
in all, all small scale, excellent colors, fresh designs, 
well priced, useful for a multitude of different jobs 

. matching papers . . . a new fabric, “mole- 
skin,” cotton with a slick finish . . . inexpensive 
toiles—plain or multicolor, charming at a price . . . 
many new navy blues and mauves . . . a big new 

Continued on page 85 
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*Delivery in 4 weeks after color approval SS 


on certain qualities from our Asheville plant. 


Decorators and Designers— 
Give Full to Your (heative Scope 
with RUGCROFTERS Carpet 


Now you can order different, distinctive, one-of-a-kind 
rugs and carpets hand-woven to match wallpaper, draper- 
ies, upholstery, accessories. Seamless in any width or 
length . .any desired texture . . design . .shape . . color.* 
Our Design Department is completely flexible and places 


no restrictions upon you. If you wish, we can supply you 
with our own designs or adapt them for you. 


Quality for quality our custom-made carpets made to fit 
your installations compare very favorably in price with 
other types of carpeting. 


Write or call today for name of our Rugcrofters Distributor 
who can supply you with this service. 


Send for our free illustrated brochure. 


ugcrofters, 


Showrooms: 
143 Madison Ave., New York 16 ® MUrray Hill 4-2792 
Merchandise Mart, Room 13-114, Chicago, Illinois 


Factories: 
Asheville, North Carolina * San Turce, Puerto Rico 


DECORATIVE 


PICTURES 


TINSEL 
PICTURES 


SAXON & CLEMENS 


64 East 55th St., New York City 
PL 9-5791 


EDWARD PASHAYAN & CO.,INC. 


$20 EAST 65th STREET, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
TRAFALGAR 94421 
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UNIQUE SILVER 
and 
FINE OLD PORCELAINS 


New York’s Largest Importers of 
OLD ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL PORCELAINS 


Specialists in vases and figurines suitable for mounting into lamps. 
i= Rockingham, Crown Darby, Sevres, Coalport, Meissen, Dresden, etc. 
Georgian Silver @ Victorian Silver f 
Old Sheffield Plate @ Victorian Plate 


Reproductions of Old Sheffield Plate 


| Made in Our Own London Factory BLOOM & SON, Ine. 


Importers 


42 West 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. JUdson 6-2914—15 Norton Folgate, London, E.C. 2, England 


Bavid £. Weiss 


formerly Attman-Weiss 


Importers to the Trade 
863 Third Avenue, N. Y. 


A noteworthy 
collection of 
fine antique lamps 


and accessories 
selected with the 


decorator’s viewpoint. 


Proficient service... 
| FORINTERIOR DESIGNERS: | FOR THE HOME 
oman | C THE CLUB 
ar ALUMINUM FURNITURE | ON THE TERRACE 
Georgian crystal 
| The D. R Bradley Co. | DECORATIVE 
tall—tlirca 
- 22 EAST FORTY-NINTH ST. 
1820 | new vork | ACCESSORIES 
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MARKET, continued from page 82 
line of matelassés, and bouclés with matelassé effect 
. nylon sheers in an excellent color range . . . 
54” multi-color textures . . . nylon frieze in beau- 
tiful colors, 54” . . . At Silks of Lyons, Inc., 820 
Third Avenue, New French chintzes, mostly Leleu 
designed, brilliant in color, an unexpected addition 
to their usual superlative Lyonnaise silks. . 
Margaret Owen, Inc., 515 Madison Avenue, does 
luscious new tambour on voiles, something only for 
the very special client . . . several new typically 
“Owen” prints in feminine colors on percales and 
voiles and sheerest cottons. ... At J. Morley- 
Fetcher, 315 East 53rd Street and 357 Fourth 
Avenue, some wonderful Danish and Irish linens in 
unusual color combinations, for instance, “Plantag- 
anet”, in medieval tones . . . an exciting watered 
stripe, correlated, in six color ways . . . #2194, a 
new 100% nylon tweed . . . clever maneuvering of 
yarns results in the same in a nubbier version 
#77568. . . . Creative Looms, Inc, 210 East 51st 
Street, shows Ruth Adler in twenty-two designs on 
loomed mohair, Belgian linen, ninon sheer, textured 
linen, and tuscan satin, 3 weeks, in any color. . . . 
At Henry Cassen, 509 Madison, tamboured muslin 
by the yard . . . #1739, a 50” cotton ratiné and 
metallic . . . a flock dot that doesn’t come out .. . 
#1730, rayon and linen, yarn dyed . . . a few 
other new combinations. 


WORKING IN COMFORT 
Continued from page 43 


their alternating pattern of clear and obscured glass acts 
as a camouflage to confuse onlookers who get only frag- 
mentary views. By opening the low windows on the north 
side and the high windows on the south side, excellent 
ventilation is obtained at all times. 

The walls at the ends of the studio are treated in part 
with burlap-covered tack board, as in the office, but dyed 
rose-coral, with the remainder of the room’s background 
painted medium blue for eye ease. Besides files, shelving 
for supplies and a machine for printing blueprints, the 
studio is furnished with drawing boards and reference 
tables for six draftsmen and designers. 

The entire building was laid out on a four-foot 
module, assuring economy of construction, with floor 
tiles and ceiling and even lighting fixtures all conform- 
ing to this module. Heat is supplied by radiant floor 
panels. The ceilings throughout are acoustical fiber tile, 
and floors are asphalt tile in a marbleized effect of mot- 
tled grey, green and black. The lighting is noteworthy, 
its source being from fluorescent fixtures recessed in the 
ceilings to enhance the smart, uncluttered effect of the 
interiors. 

As an example of the smaller professional office suited 
to the activities for which it was designed, the building 
is ideal. And a careful analysis of its plan and layout 
will be rewarding in ideas for the architect or interior 
designer contemplating a similar place of business. 
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